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HELEN KELLER. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL PRODIGY. 


THE late report of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind, at Boston, the 
establishment which the late Samuel 
G. Howe developed into marked philan- 
thropic usefulness, and where Laura 
Bridgman was educated, contains a 
-record of a new and most interest:ng 
case of mental evolution in comparison 


with which even that of Laura Bridg- 
man seems to be a moderate achieve- 


ment. A correspondence with the head 
instructor of the Institution, Mr. M. 
Anagnos, more than confirmed the state- 
ments of the report, and it is with pleas- 
ure we place before the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL an account of the girl 
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who is the subject under consider- 
ation. 

Helen Keller is the daughter of well-to- 
lo people residing in Tuscumbia, Ala., 
who was born June 27, 1880. Asan in- 
fant her faculties appeared to be as com- 
plete as those of any other child of like 
age, but when about nineteen months 
old, in February, 1882, she experienced 
a severe attack of gastric inflammation 
which resulted in the total loss of both 
sight and hearing. She had learned to 
walk, and was beginning to talk. The 
loss of her senses took place about seven 
months earlier than in the case of Laura 
Bridgman. In both cases a slow recovery 
was made, and a painful inflammation 
of the eyes set in. It is recorded that 
she ‘‘ soon ceased to talk, because she had 
ceased to hear any sound.” 

As her strength returned she gave am- 
ple evidence of the sounduess of her 
mental faculties. She learned to dis- 
tinguish the different members of her 
family and her friends by feeling their 
features, and took a special interest in 
the affairs of the household. The little 
hands were constantly busy in feeling 
objects and detecting the movements of 
those about her. She began to imitate 
these motions, and thus learned to ex- 
press her wants and meaning by signs, 
to a remarkable degree. In March, 1887, 
a skilled pupil from Perkins Institute— 
Miss Sullivan—was engaged forher. At 
this age Helen is described as a ‘‘ bright, 
active, and well-grown girl,” ‘quick 
and graceful in her movements, having 
fortunately not acquired any of those 
nervous habits so common among the 
blind. She has a merry laugh, and is 
fond of romping with other children. 
Indeed, she is never sad, but has the 
gayety which belongs to her age and tem- 
perament. When alone she is restless, 
and always flits from place to place as if 
searching for some thing or somebody.” 
Her sense of touch is developed to an 
unusual degree, and enables her to rec- 
ognize her associates upon the slightest 
contact. Her sense of smell is very 


acute, enabling her to separate her own 
clothing from that of others; and her 
sense of taste is equally sound. In this 
respect she has an advantage over Laura 
Bridgman, in whom both of these 
senses were reduced almost to extinction. 
She speedily learned to be neat and or- 
derly about her person, and correct in 
her deportment. The first lesson was an 
interesting epoch. A doll had been sent 
Helen from Boston; and when she 
had made a satisfactory exploration of it, 
and was sitting quietly holding it, Miss 
Sullivan took Helen’s hand and passed 
it over the doll; she then made the let- 
ters d o-l-Lin the finger alphabet while 
Helen held her hand. ‘‘ I began to make 
the letters a second time. She irmmedi- 
ately dropped the doll, and followed the 
motions of my fingers with one handy 
while she repeated the letters with ba 
other. She next tried to spell the werd 
without assistance, though rather awk- 
wardly. She did not give the donble /, 
and so I spelled the word oncé more, 
laying stress upon the repeated letter. 
She then spelled ‘doll’ correctly. This 
process was repeated with other words, 
and Helen soon learned six words,— 
‘doll,’ *hat,’ ‘mug,’ * pin,’ ‘cup,’ ‘ ball.’ 
When given one of these objects, she 
would spell its name, but it was more 
than a week before she understood that 
all things were thus identified.” 

Thus, as Mr. Anagnos says, the tiny 
pupii caught the idea at once, and in the 
course of six months she learned to read, 
write, and cipher with astonishing rap- 
idity. Her progress in the grasp of new 
ideas and in the acquisition of lan- 
guage continues to be a sort of trium- 
phant march. She can read as fast as 
any child of her age who possesses all his 
faculties and has been under regular in- 
struction for no less than three years. 
She has already mastered fifteen hund- 
red words which she can use correctly, 
and spell with perfect accuracy. When 
we reflect that the average number of 
words used by a tolerably well-educated 
person seldom exceeds 2,500, we can 
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easily understand the magnitude of her 
achievement. 

The extraordinary facility of her in- 
tellectual perceptions is evident enough 
in the rapidity with which she learned 
to read and write, of course in the man- 
ner of the blind. Quoting Miss Sul- 
livan: ‘‘ Incredible as it may seem, she 
learned all the letters, both capital and 
small, in one day. Next, I turned to 
the first page of the ‘ Primer,’ and made 
her touch the word ‘cat,’ spelling it on 
my fingers at the same time. Instantly 
she caught the idea, and asked me to 
find ‘dog,’ and many other words. In- 
deed she was much displeased because I 
could not find her name in the book.” 

She soon added writing to her ac- 
complishments, and carefully formed 
the letters upon the grooved boards used 
by theblind. On the 12th of July she 
wrote her first letter, beginning thus: 
‘*Helen will write mother letter papa 
did give helen medicine mildred will sit 
in swing mildred will kiss helen teacher 


did give helen peach,” etc. This well 
justifies the statement that she acquired 
more in four months than did Laura 
Bridgman in twoyears. Letter-writing 
is quite a passion with her, and, as sheis 
also able to write by the Braille system, 
she has the pleasure of being able to 


read what she has written. Her progress 
in arithmetic is equally remarkable, go- 
ing through such exercises as “fifteen 
threes make forty-five,” etc. As exam- 
ples of her powers of inference, the fol- 
lowing will do service: she asked her 
teacher, ‘‘What is Helen made of ?” and 
was answered, ‘ Flesh, and blood, and 
bone.” When asked what her dog was 
made of, she answered, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ Flesh, and bone, and blood.” 
When asked the same question about her 
doll, she was puzzled, but at last an- 
swered slowly, ‘‘ Straw.” 

That some of her inferences are not 
equally happy, the following illustrates: 
‘*on being told that she was white, and 
that one of the servants was black, she 
concluded that all who occupied a similar 


menial position were of the same hue; and 
whenever I asked her the color of a ser- 
vant she would say ‘Black.’ When 
asked the color of some one whose occu- 
pation she didn’t know, she seemed be- 
wildered and finally said, ‘Blue.’” Her 
memory is remarkably retentive, and 
her powers of imitation unusually de- 
veloped. One of her favorite occupa- 
tious is to dress herself up,—a_ perform- 
ance which she accomplishes not always 
with success according to our ideas. 
Her progress continues and each letter 
is a marked improvement upon its pre- 
decessors. The following is a verbatim 
copy of one addressed to Mr. Anagnos: 
TuscumBIA, ALA., Feb. 24th, 1888. 
My Dear Mr. Anagnos—I am glad to 
write you a letter in Braille. This morn- 
ing Lucien Thompson sent me a 
beautiful bouquet of violets and crocuses 
and jonquils. Sunday Adeline Moses 
brought me alovely doll. It came from 
New York. Her name is Adeline Kel- 
ler. She can shut her eyes, and bend 
her arms, and sit down and stand up 
straight. She has on apretty red dress. 
She is Nancy's sister, and I am their 
mother. Allie is their cousin. Nancy 
was a bad child when I went to Mem- 
phis. She cried loud. Mildred does 
feed little chickens with crumbs. I love 
to play with little sister. Teacher and 
I went to Memphis to see Aunt Nannie 
and grandmother. Louise is Aunt Nan- 
nie’s child. Teacher bought me a lovely 
new dress and gloves and stockings and 
collars, and grandmother made me 
warm flannels, and Aunt Nannie made 
me aprons. Lady made me a pretty cap. 
I went to see Robert and Mr. Graves 
and Mrs. Graves, and little Natalie, and 
Mr. Farris, and Mr. Mays, and Mary and 
every one. I do love Robert and teacher. 
She does not want me to write more to- 
day. I feel tired. I found a box of candy 
in Mr. Graves’s pocket. Father took us 
tosee steamboat. Itislike house. Boat 
was on large river. Yates ploughed 
yard to plant grass. Mule pulled plough. 
Mother will make garden of vegetables. 
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Father will plant melons and peas and 
beans. Cousin Belle will come and see 
us Saturday. Mother will make ice 
cream for dinner. Lucien Thompson is 
sick. Iam sorry forhim. Teacher and 
I went to walk in the yard, and I learn- 
ed how flowers and trees grow. Sun 
rises in the east, sets in the west. Shef- 


Mr. Anagnos says, to one conversant 
with the average intelligence of a child, 
** these specimens of Helen’s composition 
furnish a more convincing and tangible 
proof than any words of mine can give 
of the astonishing progress, which this 
remarkable child is making. They show 
that their gifted author is endowed with 
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SPECIMEN OF HELEN'S LETTER WRIIING. 


field is north and Tuscumbia is south. 
We will go to Boston in June. I will 
have fun with little blind girls. Good- 
by. HELEN KELLER. 
We need to be reminded as we scan 
the record of this little girl’s achieve- 
ments that she is scarcely eight years old 
and unable to see, hear, and speak. As 


extraordinary mental powers. The 
quickness of her perceptions is simply 
miraculous. Assoon as an idea reaches: 
her brain through the sense of touch, 
her mind seems to emit a sort of an elec- 
tric light which illumines the regions of 
thought and renders things clear to the 
understanding. I am glad to be able to 
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say that, with all this unparalleled intel- 
lectual activity, Helen is as natural a 
child as ever was born. Her physical 
development is perfect. She eats well, 
sleeps soundly, and enjoys excellent 
health. She likes to play and is full of 
sunshine and fun. 

Her head, as seen in the illustration 
where she is represented as taking a les- 
son from her blind teacher, is unusually 
well developed in the perceptive range 
of organs. Rarely does one find such a 
prominent forehead in a blind person, 
and more rarely in one deaf and blind. 
The strength of these organs is striking- 
ly manifested in her readiness to acquire 
the principles of education. 

To the student of psychology this is a 
rare study. In Helen Keller he is 
called to consider unusual mental growth 
without those sense aids deemed most 
important to the dawning intelligence. 
As a writer in Science, while comment- 
ing on the case, appreciatively says: 
‘*In many instances enough remains of 
hearing or sight, or both, to allow these 


to enter as a factor in the mental devel- 
opment of the individual, and to that 
extent to vitiate the exclusive inference 
as to the roles that these senses play in 
psychic life. Often, too, though sight 
and hearing are practically totally 
lost, the loss occurred at a period of 
life when the mind has begun to profit 
by the experience which these senses 
collect, and can for many years feed 
upon the material thus brought together. 
This independence of the intellectual cen- 
ters from their food supply of sensations 
after a certain age—the fifth to- the 
seventh year for sight—has been proved 
by actual observation.” 
In Miss Bridgman’s case it has been 
frequently insisted that she was aided in 
the exercise of her mental faculties by 
power or functions that are inherent and 
independent of extraneous influences; if 
this be true, certainly in little Helen 
Keller the inner light or psychical intel- 
ligence is more active. We shall await 
the further progress of the girl with close 
attention. D. 


+ 


OUTSIDE OF 


ESPECT for other people’s property 
is one of the principal ingredients 
in the lubricating oil of our complex 


social machinery. The highwayman 
who, with pistol at your head, demands 
your money or your life; the burglar, 
under whose skilful manipulation your 
silverware melts out of existence ; the 
shoplifter, who successfully diminishes 
the pile of goods upon the counter,—of 
course for these social transgressors we 
musi have laws and judges and prisons. 
But granted the capture and confine- 
ment of all these offenders, there will 
still be left a large number, even among 
church members ,and Sunday-school 
teachers, who need to hear constant 
iteration of the commandment, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

It is vitally true, as genial Tom Hood 
so melodiously expressed it, that ‘‘ evil 
is wrought by lack of thought as well as 


THE LAW. 


by lack of heart.” An astute lawyer 
once remarked with emphasis, ‘It’s 
easy enough to deal with wicked people. 
It's the weak ones who are too much for 
me.” The good-natured carelessness, 
the ‘‘easy-going ” disposition, the 
‘*happy-go-lucky” temperament of some 
of the best-intended people make them 
as difficult to handle as the smooth, 
innocent looking jelly-fish. They 
‘‘never mean” to injure any one— 
nothing could be farther from their 
thoughts—yet the burglar who is walk- 
ing through your basement to the state 
prison may cause you far less loss, 
trouble, and annoyance than some of 
these, good, well-meaning members of 
respectable society with pure hearts but 
careless heads and hands. 

To punctual, cleanly, orderly people, 
the dilatory, slovenly, and disorderly 
ones are so constantly a trial, that the 
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methodical martyr may well be spared 
any further discipline to fit him for a 
higher state of existence. 

A “‘ happy medium” is as desirable in 
these matters as in all others. The 
woman who on her knees examines with 
a microscope the carpet she bas just fin- 
ished sweeping may be ten-fold more of 
a nuisance than the most shiftless house- 
keeper. Weare to let our moderation 
be known unto all men. 

We laugh at the story told of Colonel 
Bluford of Texas. He was more par- 
ticular about his razor than anythng 
else he owned in the world. He had 
about come to the conclusion not to use 
it even on his own chin on Sundays. 
While absent on one of his frequent 
fishing excursions, his law partner, who 
was also his room-mate, committed 
suicide. The colonel was telegraphed 


to return, and did so as fast as possible. 
Meeting a friend at the depot, he said in 
a voice husky with emotion, ‘* Is it a fact 
that——has committed suicide?” ‘‘ Yes, 


tootrue.” The blanched face of Bluford 
became more blanched than ever and 
his voice sounded unnatural as he 
hoarsely whispered, ‘‘How did he do 
it?” ‘*Morphine,” was the answer. 
‘* Thank heaven !” cried Bluford, ‘‘ my 
razor is safe! But I might have known 
it, for he was one of the most considerate 
of men. I shall always revere his mem- 
ory.” There are many of us not ex- 
tremists, merely reasonably careful 
human beings, who can appreciate the 
colonel's relief of mind, even with the 
suspicion that the termination of the 
story was ‘‘ made out of whole cloth,” 
by one of the many who were continu- 
ally ‘‘chaffing” him upon his precise 
ways. : 

“*T never but once wanted to kill 
anybody,” said a bright young type- 
writer the other day as she sat at her 
work. ‘That was when one of the 
girls took my eraser, which I had just 
paid ten cents to have sharpened, to 
whittle lead pencils. For just about two 
minutes I had murder in my heart.” 


One could not but recall Col. Bluford 
and his razor, with a smile at the extrayv- 
agance of the emotion. 

Yet what right had ‘‘ one of the girls 
to do this more than to steal ten cents 
from her neighbor’s pocketbook? Prob- 
ably the loss of the money would have 
been felt far less than that of the eraser’s 
edge. Doubtless she was a representa- 
tive of the class under consideration, 
who, having no conveniences of their 
own, invariably manage to utilize 
plenty of other people’s. They usually 
leave the mucilage-brush stuck fast 
to the bottle, contrive to spill even 
more ink than they use over your 
fresh blotter and sheet of postage-stamps, 
seize upon the nearest handkerchief for 
a pen-wiper if compelled to use such an 
article, take your sharpest scissors to cut 
pasteboard, dig corks out of bottles with 
your pet penknife, borrow the last mag- 
azine to read in the horse-car and leave 
it ‘‘somewhere”’ down town, your only 
umbrella, and leave it somewhere else, 
your rubbers, and unconsciously change 
them for some stranger's, your books 
and never know what becomes of them, 
your money and never remember that 
there is any due. 

There is also a class of chronic visitors, 
the social bores who never know how— 
seldom—to call, or how soon to leave 
after their arrival—who steal with calm 
and smiling faces the time depended upon 
for some important piece of work, not 
only robbing their victims of time, but 
of patience, charity, and nervous force, 
—more precious possessions than all 
others. 

From the depredations of all these so- 
cial sinners,may we notreverently pray, 
Good Lord, deliver us! C. B. LE ROW. 

——+- > +> 
For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late; 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 


Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 9. 


! BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

The approaching election for Presi- 
dent of the United States is the leading 
topic of_ political discussion, and possible 
candidates are named here and there, 
East and West, according to the popu- 
larity certain men have won in National 
or State affairs. The number of names 
mentioned as available to the use of the 
Republican side is large, but availability 
and success at the ballot box are two 
different things in the close contest that 
now distinguishes every Presidential 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
election. This the party leaders know 
thoroughly well, and their aim will 
doubtless be the selection of a man 
who can unite the party and make a 
strong vote. 

One of the men who appears to invite 
special attention, rather more in the 
West than in the East, of course, is 
Benjamin Harrison, of Ohio, whose por- 
trait is here presented. Both by family 
connection and personal history, he is 
credited as deserving the consideration 
of the American people. William Henry 
Harrison, the ninth President of the 


United States, was his grandfather, and 
during the late war he himself won re- 
spectable place in the army by good ser- 
vice. He was born at North Bend, 
Ohio, Aug. 20, 1833, and early mani- 
fested a desire to begin an active and in- 
dependent career. At sixteen he en- 
tered Miami College at Oxford, Ohio, 
and two years later was graduated. He 
proved a bright scholar, with an apti- 
tude for grasping knotty problems, and 
with a mind that adapted itself 1eadily 
to discipline. On leaving college he 
began the study of law in Cincinnati, 
and in 1854 entered upon the practice of 
that profession in Indianapolis. He was 
square-shouldered, fair haired, a rather 
serious young man, reserved in man- 
ner, with no inheritance except an edu- 
cation and a good name. 

The ability which hedisplayed in cer- 
tain legislative employment won for him 
the highest praise of lawyers and laymen, 
and was the occasion for his drifting into 
politics. In 1860 he became a candidate 
for reporter of the Supreme Court, and 
was elected. 

The outbreak of the Rebellion drew 
hiin from the life of the citizen to that of 
the soldier. He served through the war 
with honor, and attained the rank of 
Brigadier-general. Afier the war, and 
until 1876, he devoted himself diligently 
to the practice of his profession. In 
that year he was nominated for Governor 
and was defeated. He was, however, a 
few years later, elected United States 
Senator, and took his seat in that body 
in March, 1881. At the expiration of 
service in 1887, he resumed the practice © 
of his profession in Indianapolis. 

His face is that of a rather sturdy, pos- 
itive man, who thinks for himself and is 
square in his dealings with others. 
There is little of the fanciful or specula- 
tive in his intellectual composition, but a 
close regard to the real situation of 
things. He isa shrewd examiner and 
judge of facts, knows their value and 
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applications. He is at once strong of 
will and independent, yet with enough 
of prudence to avoid assuming positions 
that are at all likely to prove embarras- 
sing in a social or business respect. He 
is friendly and kind in disposition but 
not plastic, not disposed to take in man- 
nerisms or adopt conventional views. 
In“political life or in social he is not 


In person Gen. Harrison's grandson is 
somewhat under the average height ; 
but his strong, erect figure, soldierly 
bearing and dignity of manner, make 
him a somewhat noticeable figure among 
mep. 

CLEMENCE 8S. LOZIER, M. D. 

The death of this lady on April 26th 

closed a life of much usefulness. Dr. 


CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M. D. 


known as one who can be manipulated 
by a ring or acircle. He dislikes those 
relations that would fetter his conduct, 
or prescribe the form of his opinion with 
regard to publie or private matters. He 
does not appear to be inclined to esteem 
himself better than other men on the 
score of morals and intellect, but claims 
the right to act in accordance with his 
impressions of the expedient and fitting. 


Lozier had been so longa resident of New 
York City and so aclively interested in af- 
airs of education, medicine, and social 
progress that her name was prominently 
known. The cause of woman was near- 
est to her heart, and her experience early 
in life and her success professionally 
rendered her the more earnest to secure 
the fullest recognition for her sisters of 
all human rights and privileges. 
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Born in Plainfield, N. J., in 1812, she 
appears to have had for parents people 
who were in advance of their time as 
regards social progress and whose re- 
formatory spirit was impressed so deeply 
in her nature that when a mere girl it 
frequently found expression in one form 
or another. 

On her father’s side she was descended 
from the French Huguenots, and on her 
mother's from Scotch and English ances- 
try, a combination rarely failing to en- 
sure mental and physical vigor. She 
was the youngest of thirteen children, 
eight of whom lived to mature age. 

When but three years old her father 
died, leaving a numerous household to 
the care of their mother. The youngest 
boy of the family, William Harned, was 
at this time a medical student, and in the 
care and management of two younger 
children he assumed the place made 
vacaut by the death of the father. 

Clemence attended the seminary at 
Plainfield, where she was graduated at 
the age of fourteen. A short time prior 
to her marriage, when not yet sixteen 
years old, she was apprenticed to a 
tailor, and became an adept with the 
needle and goose, an accomplishment 
which served her many a friendly turn 
in after years. 

In 1828 Clemence was married to Mr. 
Abraham W. Lozier, and after eight 
years of congenial wedded life was left a 
widow, having lost her husband and two 
children withinone year. Of her family 
only one son survives, Dr. Abraham W. 
Lozier, who was born six months after 
his father’s death. Being dependent 
upon her own exertions Mrs. Lozier 
opened a select boarding-school for young 
ladies in Tenth street, in what was then 
the city suburb,and continued this schoo} 
eleven years with marked success. 

Her mother had possessed much skill 
in treating ailments botanically, and was 
in much demand for advice among her 
acquaintances in Plainfield. This and her 
brother’s study of medicine early drew 
Mrs. Lozier’s attention to the subject, 








and finally she determined to become a 

regular physician. While a teacher she 
studied for that purpose, and later ap- 
plied in vain for admission to several 
schools, but finally was received in the 
Eclectic college, Syracuse, N. Y., from 
which she was graduated in 1853, and 
soon established herself for practice 
in New York City. In this, it need not 
be said, she was eminently successful— 
her patronage being of the best class and 
highly lucrative. In 1860 she vom- 
menced giving a course of free lectures 
to women, continuing them for three 
years, the effort culminating in the es- 
tablishment of the N. Y. Medical College 
for Women. This college was chartered 
by the State in 1863, being the first of its 
kind. Dr. Lozier was appointed Dean of 
the institution and occupied the profes- 
sorship of Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren. Of broad views, she associated 
with reputable physicians of all schools, 
and her ability, kindness, and dignity 
made her respected in the community at 
large. 

Dr. Lozier was not a large woman but 
under the average, and of rather delicate 
appearance and very refined and winning 
in manner Her face, as shown in our 
rather indifferent portrait, expresses in- 
telligence, culture, ambition, and sym- 
pathy. The temperament was of great 
simplicity and activity, imparting capac- 
ity to do much and bear great strain 
without exhaustion. Until within a 
year or two she was more active and 
fresh mentally than the average male 
physician who has turned his threescore 
and ten 

JOHN MORLEY. 

One of the foremost of the Irish 
party in Parliament is John Mor- 
ley. For many years he has been a 
prominent figure in English literature 
and journalism, and the earnestness of 
his support of the measures of Mr. Glac- 
stone, and the equal fidelity of his op- 
position to the Tory ministry, have 
added to his reputation. Because his 
name ends with ey he is often referred 
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to as an Irishman ; a mistake, as he was 
born in Lancaster, December 24, 1838, 
and is of good family. He is a thor- 
oughly educated man, a graduate of 
Oxford in his twenty-first year, and 


since that time has been devoted to lit- 


erature. He early became a contribu- 
tor to the Saturday Review and to 
_ other well-known English newspapers 
and periodicals. In the field of crit- 
icism and biography he has gained per- 
haps his best fame. 

Some of his works are ‘Critical Mis- 
cellanies,” including essays on De 


Maistre, Condorcet, Carlyle, and Byron. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
In 1872 he delivered a lecture on Rous- 
seau, which was afterward elaborated 
in two volumes. In 1873 he delivered 
a series of lectures on ‘The Limits of 
the Historie Method,” and the same 
year he was active in resisting the edu- 
cational system introduced by the Glad- 
stone government, because of its de- 
nominational character, and published 
‘The Struggle for National Education.” 
His volumes on Edmund Burke, Vol- 
taire, and Diderot are classical. For 
twenty years he has been the editor of 
the Fortnightly Review and has edited 


several volumes on popular subjects. 
In 1886 he was associated with Mr. 
Gladstone in the adininistration of gov- 
ernment, having a place in the Cabinet. 

The engraving shows a temperament. 
of excelient balance, the vital compo- 
nent being ample to sustain the nervous 
activity The expression of the face is 
that of a man of prompt susceptibilities, 
both emotionally and intellectually. He 
possesses rare ability as an investigator, 
power to place and hold the attention 
until a subject has been exhausted. He 
is a man of method, averse to being in- 
terrupted or disturbed when pursuing a 
line of inquiry until he has attained his. 
object. He has ambition, seeks prefer- 
ment, and enjoys reputation highly. 
We think his conscience is strong 
enough to render him sensitive to any 
reflection upon his merit, so that he is 
not the one to appropriate an honor 
that does not rightly belong to him. 
He is fond of society and understands 
character well, and his intelligence in 
this respect is a controiling influence in 
his associations. Where he places con- 
fidence he expects fidelity and sympa- 
thy. The fulness of the face at the 
cheek-bones shows the good liver; a 
well-furnished table gives him pleasure, 
perhaps inspiration and, we were about. 
to say, dyspepsia, but we will accord to 
Mr. Morley the discretion that avoids 
excesses of appetite, while he recognizes 
the strength of his constitutional bias to 
gustation. 

ROBERT TODD LINCOLN. 

The reader has no difficulty in detect- 
ing traces of his illustrious father’s 
physiognomy in this kind face of Rob- 
ert Lincoln, but those strong lines and 
long angles that marked the late Presi- 
dent as a man of original character and 
experienced in the severest walks of 
early Western life are quite wanting. 
The son grew up amid pleasant scenes 
and enjoyed ‘in early manhood al] the 
ease and comfort that could well fall to 
the lot of an American boy. He has 
‘*a good bit” of his mother in the way 
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of disposition, that probably expresses 
itself in a dignified and sensitive regard 
for his personality, and so renders him 
rather scrupulous in matters of honor 


and integrity. He should be firm and. 


steadfast in will, courageous in the de- 
fence of his rights, strong and clear in 
the utterance of opinion, yet good- 
natured and sympathetical in his re- 
sponse to whatever indicates the preva- 
lence of kind and true feeling in others. 
The general outline of the head certainly 
reminds one of General Grant ; there is 
much similarity in the development of 
the perceptive range of faculties. The 


ROBERT TODD LINCOLN. 


eyes show poise of mird, the nose 
strength of will and executive staunch- 
ness, the fulness of the temples taste, 
practical judgment, and prudence. .The 
fulness of the cheeks shows abundant 
vital capacity, and if any thing a tend- 
ency to plethora, that should counsel 
Mr. Lincoln with regard to exercising 
care in his manner of life. Huis organ- 
ization requires abundant exercise, both 
for the harmonious distribution of the 
nutritive elements in thecirculation and 
for nerve stimulus. Habits of a seden- 
tary natuce should not, therefore, be 


permitted to grow upon him to the extent 
of disuse of out-of-door activity. 

Robert Todd Lincoln, the eldest and 
only living son of the late President 
Lincoln, is one of the men of whom we 
hear much in connection with the talk 
about the next Republican candidate for 
President. He was born in Springfield, 
Ill., August 1, 1843. He is a graduate 
of Harvard College. He served, to 
some extent, in the army during the late 
civil war, and at its close he entered the 
profession of the .law, and practiced 
with success in Chicago until 1881, with 
an interval of a visit to Europe in 1872. 
He frequently declined offers that were 
made to him to enter public life, al- 
though taking part from time to time in 
political affairs and discussion. In 1881, 
at the request of President Garfield, he 
entered his cabinet as Secretary of War. 
On the accession of Vice-President Ar- 
thur, after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield, Mr. Lincoln was the only 
one of the former cabinet who was re- 
quested to keep his portfolio, and he did 
so until the end of the Arthur administra- 
tion, after which he returned to Chicago 
in the spring of 1885 and resumed the 
practice of his profession. 

The name of Lincoln in itself, one 
could not doubt, would exert a powerful 
influence in a Presidential campaign. 

EDITOR 


—+ oo 


BacON AND SHAKESPEARE.—Skeptics 
like Mr. Donnelly have done their best 
to throw dust upon the fame of William 
Shakespeare, but there are many scholars 
wholaugh atthem. Dr. T. W. Parsons, 
the accomplished translator of Dante, 
published the following recently in the 
Evening Transcript ; 


Shakespeare! whoever thou mayest prove to 


God save the Bacon that men find in thee! 

If that philosopher, though bright and wise, 

Those lofty labors did’in truth devise, 

Then it must follow, as the night the day, 

That ‘‘ Hamlet,” “Lear,” ‘“ Macbeth,” and 
each great pla 

That certifies nobility of mind, 

Was written by the “ meanest of mankind.” 
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LITTLE TAD, 


A TALE OF SOUTH MISSOURI. 


HAT old Mace Webster was no 
poet’s ideal for beauty, any one 

who had ever enjoyed the good fortune 
of looking at his tall, massive form, 
shaggy whiskers, and woolly eyebrows, 
would hasten to admit. He had a fist 
like a maul, and a foot like a large-sized 
giut. His head, with its stock of coarse, 
iron gray hair, was ‘‘cap-sheafed” by a 
very broad and very dirty wool hat. It 
was exceedingly broad between the ears 
where phrenologists locate the executive 
organs of destructiveness. His lips were 
thin, and so tightly compressed that they 
bore the appearance of having been sewn 
together. Above the lips, jutted out in 
hard outlines, an enlarged pattern of the 
nose Napoleon. The keen observer of 
character would instantly write him 
down as an aggressive, forcible man,— 
a conqueror in whatever sphere he might 
be found. He had terrible passions, a 
tongue as harsh as his features would 
give it credit for. He had no more than 
the baldest pretence of an education, but 
he had far more than the ordinary degree 
of ‘‘good hoss sense.” Was he a just 
man? Well,—yes; but he did not pur- 
sue the ordinary track in following jus- 
tice. He kept the course, however, leav- 
ing the beaten track for the feet of others. 
Old Mace had long held courts of jus- 
tice in contempt—not the law —no indeed, 
old Mace had the highest reverence for 
law. One reason for this, if for no other, 
as he would often remark, was ‘‘’Cause 
the law don’t git no fa’r shake in the tar- 
nation courts, an’ I’m allers fer the un- 
der dog in the fight, as my ole daddy 
used to say. No, sir, the law don’t low 
no chance at tall. Courts jist step right 
on it and walk about over it. They go 
through th’ form of swarin’ witnesses, 
an’ if a feller swars a thing it’s so, an’ no 
disputin’, although, right at th’ same 
time, th’ jestice, jury, lawyers, and 
standbyers all knows what th’ feller says 
is half th’ time a flat-footed lie. If I 


wuz a jestice in this township, I'd never 
put no man on oath. I'd simply put 
him on the witness block an’ sot my eyes 
on hisen an’ never stopit. I’d catch every 
lie before he could git it fairly outen his 
mouth, an’ then thunder would be to 
pay.” 

One morning, a few days after the 
above elegant comments on courts were 
delivered, old Mace mounted his old sor- 
rel horse, ‘‘ Buck,” and started for Hous- 
ton, the county seat, ten miles away. 
The morning, though the sun shone 
with unusual brilliancy, was cold and 
crisp. Myriads of frost crystals were 
sifted o’er the ground. The road was 
frozen, and the noise of the horse’s hoofs 
resembled the automatic rise and fall of 
four heavy mallets on a solid block. 
Half a mile on his way, when the foot 
of *‘ Bald Pint” had been reached, he 
cast bis eyes toward the crest of the hill, 


and observed a little boy trailing along 
over the rough, frozen ground, with a weak 


and floundering step. ‘‘I'll declar’” 
spoke old Mace aloud; ‘if that aint little 
Tad, as they calls him. What can the 
poor little feller be doin’ goin’ along this 
cold mornin’? Most likely he is runnin’ 
away from Jake Martin’s.. An’ if he is, 
I don’t wonder at it. That blasted Jake 
Martin is the lowliveredist, meanest dog 
in the county. That little feller when 
he come thar with his mother had lots of 
warm clothes; now he jist goes like a lit- 
tle nigger, since his maw died. Th’ 
child looks ali th’ time like a rabbit tryin’ 
ter hide from adog. Never seed th’ lit- 
tle feller in th’ last two months; thought 
he looked like he wuz afeard I’s agoin’ 
ter throw sumthin’ at him. Thar’s sum- 
thin’ bad wrong, and I’m agoin’ ter 
shove my big nose inter th’ case, an’ see 
what the stink is. I’m agoin’ ter men- 
dle in other folkses’ bizness, you bet.” 

I had forgotten to say above, in giv- 
ing a catalogue of old Mace’s character- 
istics, that he possessed a heart as tender 
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as his fist was hard. He was passionate- 
ly fond of children. The little ones at 
his home always ran to the old man to 
find a place of refuge when close pressed 
by the irate mother. Not like men, the 
little ones had no fear of the great, rug- 
ged form of old Mace. He was a rock of 
shelter and protection to them in times 
of great need. 

Spurring his horse, he soon came up 
with little Tad. ‘‘ Hello, Tad, my little 
son, whar are you walkin’ for sich a 
cold mornin’ as this?” The child screw- 
ed his neck around toward the speaker, 
his feet still moving forward over the 
lumpy road, cast a sly, questioning 
glance up to old Mace, began a reply in 
a feeble voice, when his foot struck a 
sharp stone and he fell to the ground. 

‘Poor little feller,” exclaimed old 
Mace with emotion in his voice as he in- 
stantly whirled himself from ‘his horse, 
seized the child and lifted him up. ‘‘ Poor 
little felier! You have hurt yourself, 
haint you? Your nose is bleedin.” Part- 
ly from the hurt and the cold, but more 
from the tones and looks of kindness and 
sympathy, the child began to cry, in 
spite of his effort to choke back the sobs. 

Old Mace endeavored to quiet the little 
boy. He took his handkerchief from his 
pocket and soon stanched the blood. He 
patted the child on the shoulder and 
head and devised every tender means 
his great, kind heart could suggest to 
exhibit his sympathy. When the little 
boy had become quiet and his tears sup- 
pressed, Old Mace asked him again 
whither he was going. ‘‘I am going 
over to Mr. Samuel Atkins to borrow 
his iron wedges for Mr. Martin,” was the 
reply. : 

“Great God,” exclaimed old Mace, 
with a look in which astonishment, sym- 
pathy, and indignation were blended, 
‘*a child like you, such a mornin’ as 
this, half naked, startin’ out on a three 
mile trip to carry iron wedges! Jake 
Martin is not the man I give him credit 
for—he’s about three times meaner, and 
that means he’s about ten times meaner 


than I ever thought a man coulé git.’” 

The child’s bare hands, from the. 
effects of the cold, were of a dark red, 
his ears of the same shade, while his. 
little toes peeped out from the wide open 
mouths of his shoes like ten red rose 
buds in two separate rows. 

“You'll not get any further after 
them iron wedges. I'll take you 
back to Martin’s. I'd started ter go to- 
Houston, but I’m so mad an’ broke up 
that I aint goin ter go. If I's ter go 
feelin’ like I do now, I'd git full of whis- 
key and go ter cussin’ around, an’ like 
as not come back to-night an’ beat ther 
stomach offen Abe Martin.” 

‘““Oh, Mr. Webster,” pleaded the chil’, 
‘*‘you must let me goon. If Ishould go 
back without the wedges he would beat 
me,” and the large, timid eyes looked up 
and met the pitying gaze of old Mace. 

‘“Whip you, little boy! beat you! 
Confound his vo account picter! I'll 
see about that. Don’t be afraid, [ll 
show you that he’d rather miss beatin’ 
you than to take a reg’lar ox beatin . 
hisself.” 

The old man took off his overcoat, 
wrapped it carefully about the child's. 
trembling form, mounted the horse, 
drew the little fellow on behind, wheeled 
about, and started for Martin's. 

They had proceeded only a short dis- 
tance when old Mace said : 

‘** Little boy, I fear that if you have 
any friends in the world they have lost. 
sight of you. You make me think of a. 
young bird not able ter fly that’s lost its 
pareuts and has ter shiver about in a. 
cold rain. When you and-your maw 
cum to Martin’s you had plenty of 
clothes. It’s not been so long ago, and 
now you are in rags. Whar is them 
clothes ?” 

‘*T mustn't tell you, sir,” said the child 
in quivering tones. 

‘* Why mustn’t yer tellme? I’m goin” 
ter be yer friend. I want ter know all 
about it.” 

‘*Mr. Martin gave them to his chil- 
dren, sir, a few days after mamma died.” 
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‘*The cold blooded scoundrel! Now, 
child, I want you to tell me all about 
your case. I've been a thinkin’ fer a 
long time thatthere was something right 
wrong, and now I want yer to tell me, 
for somethin’ has got to be done.” 

Reassured by the kind words of old 
Mace, the child went on to givea full 
history of the matter. His father had 
come from Kentucky a year before and 
settled at Houston. He had begun well 
and promised to get a good practice in 
the legal profession, when he had an 
attack of pneumonia and died. Abe 
Martin was a first cousin of the deceased. 
He was very kind to the mother and 
child in the last hours of the father’s ill- 
ness, and was constantly at the bedside 
of the dying man. After the father died 
the grief-stricken widow, almost dis- 
tracted in mind as well as broken in 
health, was induced to accompany Mar- 
tin to his home, where, he said, a change 
of scenery, air, and water would quickly 
restore her. She went, Martin con- 
tinued his kind offices to both widow 
and child. Notwithstanding the change, 
however, the young woman had re- 
ceived a fatal wound which no changes 
of surroundings, no kindness on the 
part of friends, could ever heal. No 
physician, save the one above, could 
ever restore her, and todo so he must 
take her to his own home. On her 
death bed she placed in Martin’s hands 
a sealed envelope containing one thou- 
sand dollars, and another, a letter di- 
rected to her husband's brother in Ken- 
tucky. ‘* Keep this money and give it 
to Elmer when he comes for my child,” 
said she, ‘‘and here is fifty dollars to 
recompense you for your trouble in tak- 
ing care of the child until Elmer gets 
here.” Martin protested that he did not 
want the money, but he took it never- 
theless. 

**As soon as my mother had been 
buried,” continued the child, weeping, 
‘*Mr. Martin begun to treat me harshly. 
He said he had sent all the money tomy 
uncle. and that I must earn my bread by 


my work until he should come for me, 
which he hoped would not be long off. 
Days passed on and every evening when 
the stage would pass I would run out 
hoping to find my uncle, but he never 
eame. The harsh treatment continued 
to get worse. His children would beat 
me, and when it was done right before 
his eyes, he would laugh and say that 
the boys took after him, and would 
show their pluck from the time they 
could lift a fist. Day before yesterday I 
asked him about the money mother had 
given him, stating that if Uncle Elmer 
had got it he surely would have sent 
some sort of a receipt. ‘I've never 
heard a word from your uncle,’ said Mr. 
Martin. ‘I guess he’s got the money 
and spent it, and here, if ever you name 
that money to me or any one else any 
more I'll just simply beat you to death. 
You are here on me and not earning the 
salt that goes in your bread.’ With this 
he struck me with a bridle he held in his 
hand, and went away from me.” 

At the recital of this story old Mace 
could not force back the tears which 
overflowed his eyes and soon congealed 
in strings of ice beads on his whiskers. 

**I’'m goin’ ter fix this thing. Ill do 
it or die. There’s a Justice of the Peace 
to be elected next Tuesday, an’ I’m a 
candidate, and that means I’m Justice 
of the Peace.” They soon arrived at 
Martin’s house. The latter was at the 
gate when old Mace rode up. ‘Good 
morping, Mr. Webster,” said Martin 
with his best attempt at cordiality, and 
then suddenly perceiving the little boy 
he involuntarily shot an angry flash 
from his eyes and exclaimed, ‘‘ and you 
little noac——” 

‘** Don’t finish your remark, you dirty 
scoundrel,” roared old Mace, ‘‘or I'll 
finish you. Abe Martin, I wish I hada 
tongue right now as mean as your heart. 
I'd like for it to talk to you, and give 
you a faint idea of what we, and all 
honest men, think of you. I wish you 
had a little of that spunk you say your 
children got from you, but they took it 
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all, if you had any to take, and here I 
am helpless, mad, wantin’ to fight and 
nothin’ to fight me. Don’t say a word, 
Abe, of any kind. I don’t want ter 
jump on you, feelin’ like Ido now, fer 


Td beat yer to death, an‘ it’s jist as much: 


crime in ther eyes of the law ter kill a 
dog shaped as you are, as ter kill aman. 
Abe, I’m a candidate fer Justice of the 
Peace. Of course, I’m same as elected, 
an’ next Thursday mornin’ you appear 
before me promptly at 10 o'clock an’ 
show ter me, the court, what you done 
with that child’s money. Tdadvise you 
to come well informed. You'd better 
come, too, to save unnecessary troubles 
that would foller if I had ter come arter 
you myself.” 

The election passed off according to 
ole Maée’s programme. Martin even 
voted for him, hoping thereby to concil- 
iate his terrible enemy. Only six votes 
out of two hundred and forty were cast 
against old Mace. ‘The law won't be 
carried out quite so reg’ lar as it is in the 
Circuit Courts,” said old Abner Banks 
to Milt Stacy, as they rode home from 
the voting place in the evening, “ but 
we'll git what justice thar is in a case 
if he has ter knock it out.” 

On the day appointed for the appear- 
ance of Martin, a large crowd had gath- 
ered, all eager to see how old Mace, now 
Justice Webster, would start off in his 
first case. All knew that many novel- 
ties and much originality would be in- 
troduced to modify the course of legal 
procedure. 

Martin had employed the best attorney 
at Houston to defend the charge, what- 
ever it might be. ‘‘ May it please your 
honor,” said the attorney, as he arose 
with suave tones of implied superiority, 
“we would like to examine the papers 
in this case. See whether they are reg- 
ular or not before we proceed.” 

‘*They aint no papers,’’ said old Mace, 
quietly, ‘‘don’t need any ; everything is 
reg’lar so far. The charge is stealin’ 
money from an orphan child. Come 
forward, little Tad, be seated right here; 


tell these men here your story—how you 
have been beat and robbed. We don’t 
wan't no highferlootin’ stuff here, Mr. 
Baxter (casting his eyes toward the at- 
torney}, only jist the truth, jist the little 
simple truth that a three-year-old child 
can understand. I aint got no larnin’ 
in books, an’ I can’t depend on books in 
this case. Come, now, Tad, tell your 
story.” The child related what has al- 
ready been told above. The kind eyes, 
some of them tearful, directed toward 
the child, and indignant eyes toward 
the trembling wretch who sat near, told 
that the people did not need any of Mr. 
Baxter's legal legerdemain to convince 
them concerning the matter. 

When the child had finished, Martin, in 
a broken tone, cowering looks, and nerve- 
less manner, denied the child’s story. 

‘*You are a liar, Abe,” was all the 
justice had to say when his evidence was 
completed. 

One of Abe’s sons was testifying when 
a childish scream of joy resounded 
through the room. Every eye was in- 
stantly turned toward the direction 
whence it came, when they beheld little 
Tad rushing forward to be pressed to the 
bosom of a tall, handsome man. ‘‘ Oh, 
my good Uncle Elmer, have you come 
at last?”” The uncle pressed the little, 
ragged child to his bosom and dampened 
his yellow curls with tears. 

It is needless to say that Elmer testi- 
fied that he had never received any com- 
munication alleged to have been sent. 
He said he had heard nothing from his 
brother and had come out to search for 
him, never having learned any of the 
startling facts related above until after 
his arrival in Houston. 

Martin at once confessed his infamy, 
and produced the money, after which 
old Mace, alias Justice Wekster, sent 
him to jail. 

‘‘Noneof your acts have been regular,” 
indignantly suggested lawyer Webster. 

‘*Noap,” returned old Mace, ‘‘ but 
mighty jest and effective.” 

J. I, NOEL JOHNSON, 
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THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


HIS product of the munificence of 

a wealthy Californian is likely to 
become one of the marked features of 
the Golden State. Its great telescope wil’, 
of course, be one of the ‘‘ wonders” of 
astronomical science until a greater or 
better is made. Mr. Lick bequeathed 
$700,000 to the University of California 
for the establishment and fitting up of 
an observatory, specially directing that 
the telescope should be of ‘‘greater 
power than any yet made.” He also 
selected as the site of the observatory, 
the summit of Mount Hamilton, an ele- 
vated point not far from his residence 


near San Jose in the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, and under the base of the telescope 
his body lies. 

The observatory buildings are con- 
structed of stone and cover a consider- 
able extent of territory. The main 
building is 287 feet long, contains the 
directors’ and secretary's offices, the li- 
brary, clock rooms, etc., with the large 
dome at its southern end for the large 
telescope, and a smaller dome for the 
twelve-inch equatorial at the northwest 
corner, the meridian circle house, the 
transit house, the photographic labora- 
tory, and several temporary wooden 
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workshops. The dwelling house of the 
astronomers stands below the summit and 
is connected with a plateau by a bridge. 
The surrounding peaks have been named 
from several famous astronomers. 

In speaking of the outlook from Ob- 
servatory Peak, which is 4,302 feet in 
height, Professor Holden, the chief as- 
tronomer and director, says: ‘‘It 
would be difficult to find in the whole 
world a more magnificent view than can 
be had from the summit just before sun- 
rise, on one of our August mornings. 
The eastern sky is saffron and gold, with 
just a few thin horizontal bars of purple 
and rosy clouds. The sharp outlines of 
Copernicus and Kepler are seen in 
sharp profile against the brilliant back- 
ground. Orion, Procyon, the Twins, 
Sirius, are in the fmorning sky, and 
Venus is brilliant and steady against the 
stars. The instant the sunbeams touch 
the horizon the whole panorama of the 
Sierra Nevada flashes out, 130 miles dis- 
tant. Toward the south and west the 


beautiful valley of Santa Clara lies dot- 
ted with farms and vineyards, and bor- 
dered toward the sea by Loma Prieta 
and the Santa Cruz Range. The wind- 
ing road to San Jose, which takes 
twenty miles of twisting to accomplish 
the thirteen miles of air line, lies like a 


dusty snake at your feet. The bay of 
San Francisco looks like a piece ofa 
child's dissecting map, and is lost in the 
fogs near the city. The buildings of the 
city seem strangely placed in the midst 
of all the quiet beauty and the wild 
strength of the mountains. Then you 
catch a glimpse of the Pacific in the 


southwest and of countless miror ranges 
of mountains and hills that are scattered 
toward every point of the compass, 
while, if the atmosphere is especially 
clear, you can plainly see to the north 
Mount Shasta,175 miles distant. 

The great telescope has been mounted 
long enough for a thorough test of its 
capacity, and it has given great satisfac- 
tion—fully realizing, itappears, the high 
expectations founded upon its remark- 
able size. It was first directed to the sky 
on the evening of January 3, 1888, and 
a few observations were then made for 
the partial adjustment of the object 
glass, but the observation was abbrevi- 
ated by the skies becoming cloudy. The 
next observations were made on the even- 
ing of the 7th. On this occasion Saturn 
was observed, and Mr. Keeler, who con-- 
ducted the observation, says with rap~ 
ture that it was ‘‘the most glorious tele~ 
scopic spectacle ever beheld.” He ex- 
claims: ‘Not only was he shining- 
with the brilliancy due to the great size- 
of the objective, but the minutest details 
of his surface were visible with wonder- 
ful distinctness.” 

Prof. Holden resigned his chair in the 
University of California to take the 
superintendency of the observatory. He 
has three assistants, the first being Mr, 
S. W. Burnham, who at one time was a 
shorthand writer in the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICALJOURNAL. Mr. Burnham 
made some very successful observations 
of multiple stars on Mt. Hamilton in 1879 
at the request of the trustees of the Lick 
fund, and rendered not a little aid to the 
organization of the observatory. 





_ 


OUR EYES. 


’ IS often that the eyes reveal 
What human language would conceal; 
And often that the eyes tell first 
The thoughts that into language burst ; 
For as the stars shine from the sky 
The passions beam from human eye. 


’Tis there we read of calm delight 
Whene’er the eyes reflect soft light, 
From deep recesses of the heart 


And deeper joys the tears will start, 
’Till eyes are bathed in glist’ning hue 
Like sunbeams sparkling ’mid the dew. 


’Tis there we read the tale of woe 
That’s hidden in the heart below, 
Whene’er the griefs of many years, 

That could not find relief in tears, 

Have given a look into the eyes 
That’s sadder far than moans or sighs. 
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Tis there we read the hope of life, 
The guiding star in calm or strife, 
That gives a look into the eyes 
Like gentle starlight in the skies. 


The lover reads his answer there 

Ere words are said that bring despair 
Or joy, and when her voice doth speak 
Soft blushes fall on Love’s fair cheek; 
Or else her eyes grow cold as snow, 
Just like the heart that beats below. 
?Tis oft that soul communes with soul, 


ain 


As air doth flow from bow] to bowl 
Unconsciously and noiselessly; 

For while our eyes another see, 

They, too, see ours, and thus is wrought 
Full exchange of the human thought. 


Ah! then, ’tis best that we make sure 

That all beneath is good and pure, 

And never let the eyes reflect 

A thought not worthy of respect; 

For there the first impressions start— 

‘* The eyes are windows of the heart.” 
-HELEN S. STANTON. 
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A BUDGET OF PAPERS ON 


PHRENOLOGY.—9. 


SKULLS OF THE DEAD AND OF THE LIVING. AN UNBELIEVER CONVINCED. 
THE INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


“ That skull had a tongue in it, and 
could sing once. 
“*There’s another: why may not 
that be the skull of a lawyer ?” 
Hamlet. Act V., Scene I. 


mS ae a feast of skulls— 


Skulls were feeding; 
Skulls they were fed. 
Skulls of the living; 
Skulls of the dead.— 
to which we were invited at our first 
lecture in the Institute of Phrenology. 
It was an impressive sight. A long 
table spread and loaded with skulls. 
Around it the professors and the class. 
All were intent and inspired with the 
one purpose—to know men. One was 
an unbeliever; not a ‘doubting Thomas” 
refusing to believe, walking not by faith 
but by sight only;- but an honest doubter, 
for his knowledge of Phrenology at that 
time was the barest ‘‘ general knowl- 
edge,” well detined ‘‘as a general ignor- 
ance of the whole matter and a. special 
ignorance of the details.” This unbe- 
liever was the writer. His knowledge, 
you will remember by referring to the 
April number of this journal, p. 207, 
corresponded to this definition of ‘* gen- 
eral knowledge.” I quote the reference 
as it may not be at your hand. ‘‘ The 
word ‘Phrenology’—‘a head all filled 
with pictures’—‘and bumps on the 
head’ limited my knowledge of this, 
_ even then, attractive study. All during 
my Preparatory school days in New 
Haven, in the oldest school in Connecti- 


cut—established in 1669—I gained no 
further knowledge of what Phrenology 
was.” ‘* But while there I somehow 
learned that ‘some skulls had been found 
that had an equal enlargement or 
‘“‘bump” on the outside : and therefore 
Phrenology was not true.’ Not knowing 
then that what had been. asserted of 
‘some skulls’ was true of every one in 
certain places, as the Sutures, the 
mastoid processes, and the occipital 
spine, I felt the blow of the statement, 
especially as it came from a physician, 
and accepted it.” 

College days and professional studies, 
even my early experiences with Phrenol- 
ogists, brought no light to dispel the 
darkness which the physician's state- 
ment had caused to settle down upon the 
mind of one who loved to study his fel- 
low men. That first lecture was to mea 
feast-of skulls. My brain seemed to 
revel in them all. I seemed to live in 
each one consecutively as Prof. Sizer 
discoursed upon them. Yorick’s skull 
was not better known to the grave dig- 
ger than is every jester’s to the old pro- 
fessor: neither was Yorick better known 
to Hamlet than, I dare say, is every one 
whose skull perchance comes into the 
Professor’s hands. I shall never forget 
the first statement that the professor de- 
sired to impress, first of all upon all 
minds—‘‘ that Phrenology has nothing 
to do with ‘bumps:’ and that the 
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Phrenologist never ought to use the 
word.” 

He then passed skull after skull 
around the class pointing out where the 
‘**bumps” are in every skull, visible to 
the eye and to the touch upon the inside 
through the foramen magnum or the 
round aperture where the spinal cord 
enters the skull. He also explained 
** osseous excrescences,” the result of ac- 
cident or injury. 

That first lecture convinced me that 
my general knowledge of the science 
was a general ignorance of the whole, 
and a special ignorance of the details; 
and that what ex-President Noah Porter 
claims for Psychology ‘is true also of 
Phrenology—that ‘‘ ’hrenology is asci- 
ence. It professes to exhibit what is 
actually known or may be learned con- 
cerning man’s brain as the organ of his 
mind in the forms of science—i.e., in the 
forms of exact observation, precise defi- 
nition, fixed terminology, classified ar- 
rangement, and rational explanation. 
This it aims to accomplish.” See Intro- 
duction tohis larger work, ‘‘The Human 
Intellect.” p. 5, Sect. 2. Wherein the 
place of the word ‘‘ Psychology ” I have 
put ‘* Phrenology ” and have substituted 
‘* man’s brain as the organ of his mind ” 
in place of the words ‘“‘ the soul.” 

The good and great philosopher’s crit- 
icism of Phrenology so kindly and fairly 
pui in Section 42 of the Intro, p. 55-6, 
I shall consider in a later paper. Of 
this too I was convinced that ‘‘ The 
American Institute of Phrenology,” 
whatever earlier phrenologists may have 
taught, accepts the doctrine of an im- 
material spiritual soul and has nothing 
more to add, but confines her study and 
her instruction to the material physical 
man, and more especially to the brain 
as the organ of the mind. In this series 
of papers I shall not attempt to teach 
Phrenology or a professional secret 
how we compel the empty, hollow skull 
of a dead jester to give up its secrets 
This the Institute does in a very thorough 
manner. 


But of it, and of the living - 


skulls around that table, I shall now 
speak. ; 
The class of 1883 was composed of 
seventeen men and one lady. Before us 
were our instructors. Least conspic- 
uous, vet most attractive, of all was the 
refined, intelligent face of Mrs. C. Fow- 
ler Wells beaming with kindness and 
womanly grace. Dignified, even queen- 
ly, she won then, and has ever retained 
the respect of usall. ‘‘The History and 
Progress of Phrenology in America” is 
her special branch of instruction. No 
one has had a more personal acquaint- 
ance with the struggles and hardships of 
the brave teachers of this science which, 
in the writer’s opinon next to the know- 
ledge of God and His revealed word is 
most important, viz.: a knowledge on the 
part of every man of himself and of his 
fellowmen. Prof. Sizer’s is the prominent 
head--big and brainy. A short, thick, 
arched neck joins it on to broad shoulders. 
A strong masculine type with seventy or 
more years, and strength unabated, as 
light upon his feet as a girl, active 
imitative and rich in anecdote, the ex- 
aminer in the examination room of 
Fowler & Wells Co., he fills his depart- 
ment well—‘‘ The Theory and Practice 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy.” 
Prof. H. 8. Drayton, M. A., M. D., is 
the philosopher. He looks like a phil- 
osopher, talks like one. Though com- 
paratively a much younger man—even 
the few dark hairs which he spreads 
over that far-reaching, bald, back fore- 
head, have a philosopic turn to them that 
convinces you he is a philosopher. But 
metaphysics is overshadowed by the phy- 
sical in this School of Physical Science. 
Hence only those of college training, or 
those who repeat the course, fully appre- 
ciate the importance of his department 
—‘*Mental Science, its History and 
Relations.” Last week the parsonage 
was honored by a visit from this genial 
professor. Leading us in worship around 
the family altar, catching trout in the 
mountain stream, or presiding at the 
church organ in the morning and even- 


- 
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ing services on the Sabbath, he is ever 
the same, a deep, meditating brain. Dr. 
N. B. Sizer, B. Sc., M. D., is a good 
chip of the old block; ‘‘ born,” as the 
father says, ‘‘ not with a silver spoon in 
his mouth,” but ‘as the result of inten- 
tional prenatal influences—‘‘ with a book 
in his hand”—teaches ‘“‘ Anatomy and 
Physiology.” Dr. Robert A. Gunn, 
treats of ‘‘ Magnetism, Psychology and 
Clairvoyance.” Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. 
D., M. D., Dr. John Ordroneaux, son of 
the,famous Naval officer, and Prof. Fred 
A. Chapman, the instructor in ‘‘Elocution 
and Vocal Culture,” were then occasion- 
al lecturers. But of most interest to the 
writer of these accessory features was 
Prof. James B. Rivhards’s course in 
** Idiocy, Imbecility and Abnormal Men- 


tality.” Made master of arts by Har- 
vard, early associated with Dr. Howe, of 
Boston, at the expense of the Common- 
wealth sent to Paris to study the subject 
in the light of the great French Univer- 
sity and Academy, and having won 
phenomenal success in his treatment of 
idiots and imbeciles since his return, 
his course alone was well worth the ex- 
pense of the entire Institute session. A 
son of the Richards, who with two 
others kneeling around the haystack at 
Williamstown, Mass., formed the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, he ful- 
filled well his mission. The Institute of 
Phrenology is a modest, quiet working 
power in the heart of the great Metrop- 
olis, doing a good work. 
‘ ARTHUR CUSHING DILL. 





= 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL. 


WAS traveling on the Erie railroad 
on my way to the illimitable West, 
when at one of the stations 1 was at- 
tracted by some energetic demonstrations 
of the baggage master, implying the ex- 
treme of contempt ; while an old, worn 
face was lifted to his, expressive of some 
pity and some mixture of terror as she 
laid her hand tenderly upon an old spin- 
ning wheel with which the profane foot 
of the baggage master had just been in 
contact, The fact had smote upon the 
heart of the ancient one, and she had 
gathered the desecrated article from the 
ground, and placed it in an upright po- 
sition, with a look of tender affection. 

** What is the matter?” I questioned, 
in turn laying my hand upon the wheel, 
which called to life many a childish 
reminiscence. 

‘* Matter! Why, that woman wants 
me to ‘ check’ that thing standing there; 
enough to half fill a baggage car. I 
don’t see what the thing is for, any- 
how.” 

Unhappy man! he had never seen a 
linen wheel, once prominent in every 
household. He had not even seen the 


great spinning wheel where pretty maid- . 


ens stepped back and forth; none of 
your pale, nervous girls, but bright and 
blooming, keeping time to the burr of 
the wheel, to the tune of some old bal- 
lad: of Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosa- 
mond, The Major, Only Son, or The 
Nut-Brown Maid. 

He had never seen stately dames sit- 
ting like the weird sisters who open the 
thread of life, distaff in hand, and foot 
on pedal, their blue-veined fingers feed- 
ing the spindle, a picture in itself full of 
suggestion, and a feature of an age gone 
forever. 

But to our story, which is brief. I re- 
plied at length : 

‘““Why, my good man, that is a 
wheel upon which to spin flax. If you 
had a grandmother—I hope you had— 
she spun your first summer suit on just 
such a wheel.” 

The woman turned uron me a look of 
gratefuladmiration. I had risen at once 
in her estimation by this bit of knowl- 
edge, and she gave me an audible bless— 
ing, which isthe best thing to give in 
this world. 

‘*T am sure you will ‘check’ the 
wheel, and look after it, too,” I con- 
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tinued to the man. ‘It has great 
value in this woman’s eyes ; it takes so 
little to make people happy.” I added 
the last clause by way of parenthesis, 
for, the pleasant conductor had already 
gathered up the wheel as tenderly as if 
it had been a disabled lamb, his tongue 
stuck in his cheek, for it all looked fool- 
ish to him, but the sunny side of the 
man’s heart had been turned like a ripe 
peach to the glowing light. 

Women oftener know how to reach a 
man’s heart than one of their own sex 
under like circumstances, and men are 
more easily prompted to these virtuous 
escapades than we women are, for they 
more readily respond to a sweet tone of 
voice, or a pleasant smile, and they feel 
at once that. charm of manner so often 
lost upon us. 

Shenstone gives usa pretty picture 
involving the spinning wheel. 

** Around my ivied porch shall sprin 

Each Sovely flower that drinks the dew ; 


And Lucy at her wheel shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue.” 


This is a sweet portraiture, and the 
name Lucy appropriate, coming from 
Lux, light, and suggestive of hawthorn 
shimmering in the sunshine, and birds 
talking an unknown tongue along the 


hedge-rows. Wordsworth appropri- 
ately calls the lady of his early love 
Lucy, where 

‘She dwelt amid the unfrequented ways 
Beside the spring of Dove— 


A maid, whom there were none to please, 
And very few to love.” 


Burns puts a pretty song of the spin- 
ning wheel upon the life of his Bessie : 

“On ilk a hand the furnies trot, 
And meet below my theekit cot ; 

The scented birk and hawthorn white, 
Across the pool their arms unite— 

Alike to screen the birdie’s nest 
And little fishes cooler rest ; 

The sun blinks kindly in the liel 
Where blythe I turn my spinning wheel.” 

Iremember to have heard when a 
child the girls sing an old song while 
they turned the wheel, the purport of 
which was that a youth was in search of 
a wife, saw a handsome girl singing a 
medley while she turns the wheel with 
great spirit, breaking the thread and cut- 


ting it away, while she warbled 
“ Break the thread—I do not care, 
For I am young, and gay, and fair— 
Out, and away, and sprawl ye there.” 


The lover listened, disenchanted, and 
went away singing 


“Were you prudent as you are fair 
You would make a web out of sprawl ye 
there;’’ 


a delicate allusion to the sweet web of 
love she had failed to spin. 

Burns in the same relation has a stanza 
for the wheel was an appendage to 
every household not many years back. 


‘* [ bought my wife a stone of lint, 
As good as ever did grow, 

And all that she could make of it, 
Was a weary pound of tow.” 


To understand the above allusion it 
must be known that she had tangled and 
wasted the lint ‘or flax, which should 
have made a good thread of linen. Tow 
is the waste of the flax. 

The upright arm of the linen spin- 
ning wheel is- called the distaff, and is 
identical with these found in ancient 
doorways, where royal dames and beau- 
tiful maidens occupied themselves in tie 
industries pertaining to the ‘‘ fine linen 
of Egypt.” 

The Parcae are represented spinning 
with a distaff. With the introduction 
of the spinning Jenny and the loom of 
the factory, no less than the sewing ma- 
chine, much that was once picturesque 
and elegant has disappeared in the in- 
dustries of women; and, if they have 
lessened her toil, and opened to her 
broader fields of knowledge, have not the 
less disturbed her social and domestic re- 


lations. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


=> 





Goop Form In VisiTiInc Carps.—The 
fashion of cards used for calls, etc., 
changes slightly at times, but there are 
certain general rules that always hold 
good. The card should not be noticeably 
large or small, white, of fine, unglazed 
texture, without decorations of ary kind, 
and bear nothing but the name, with 
possibly the residence, or day of recep- 
tion, in clear unflourished script. Mrs. 
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or Miss, should precede the name, if a 
lady. The title is optional in the case of 
a gentleman. A married lJady’s card 
should always bear her husband’s name. 
The best usages prefer, in the case of a 
widow, that her given name appear in- 
stead of that of her late husband, Dur- 
ing a young lady’s first season, her name 
is engraved under that of her mother. 
When a lady leaves town for an extended 


absence, it is customary for her to send 
by mail P. P. ©. cards to those persons 
whose acquaintnnce she wishes to keep 
up. When she returns she may, if she 
chooses, send cards either with or with- 
out an ‘‘ At home” day upon them. P. 
P. C. stands for Pour Prendre Congre 
—to take leave—and should appear in 
capitals, on the lower right hand 
corner. 





PHRENOLOGY IN 


DUCATION consists in the exer- 
cise, development, and training of 

all the powers of body and mind. Those 
who are engaged in the work of training 
the young should take into considera- 
tion all the elements of man’s nature, 
physical, intellectual, social, and moral. 
What is desirable is balance or harmony 
in all the parts of man’s constitution. 
In a vast number of cases symmetrical 
development is unattainable, because 
many are naturally unbalanced. Yet 


with the aid of a thorough knowledge of 
humau nature many deficiencies and ex- 
cesses may be at least partially remedied. 
Wecan not create new faculties of mind 
or body nor obliterate those which exist. 
Each child is born with all the faculties 


it will ever have. But those which are 
naturally weak can be strengthened by 
being frequently called into activity and 
exercised upon their legitimate objects ; 
and those which are too strong may be 
restrained so that they will act only in 
their proper sphere. A child that has 
excessive Destructiveness and Combat- 
iveness is liable to furious bursts of 
anger, and the frequent activity of these 
propensities increases their strength, and 
every day renders it more difficult to 
control. If, however, those who have 
the training of the child in their hands 
avoid exciting those faculties, and ap- 
peal often to its Benevolence, its Con- 
scientiousness, and its other higher 
sentiments, much unpleasantness may 
be avoided, and its better nature may be 
gradually brought into the ascendancy. 


THE SCHOOLROOM. 


In view of this fact how important it 
is that teachers and parents have a thor- 
ough and systematic knowledge of hu- 
man nature in all its phases. No one 
will dispute the statement that the better 
a workman understands the machinery 
he uses or the material he works upon 
the more able will he be to adapt his 
means to the end which he seeks to ac- 
complish. The farmer must know what 
crops can be raised from that particular 
soil which his farm contains. Other- 
wise he might spend a great deal of mon- 
ey and much valuable time on what 
would result only in waste. The sur- 
geon must know exactly what instru- 
ments to use, and how to use them in 
each individual case ; if he does not, the 
life of the patient is in constant peril. 
So, too, the teacher, if he wishes to be 
successful, must understand the nature 
of the mental faculties and their relation 
to those branches of knowledge which 
he attempts to teach. Not only must 
he understand the nature of mind in 
general, but he must be able to know 
the nature of each pupil. No two pu- 
pils are alike ; and the teacher who at- 
tempts to teach all pupils by one method 
will fail, just as the physician would 
fail who would try to cure all diseases 
with one kind of medicine. Each pupil 
must have training according to the de- 
velopment of its faculties.. One child 
may be trained inone way, while an- 
other must be trained by a method en- 
tirely different. 

It is a common complaint among 
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teachers, school officers, and patrons 
that much of the money and labor which 
is appropriated to school work results 
only in loss ; that teachers know too 
little of the children whom they are ex- 
pected to instruct ; that in training the 
young many mistakes are made which 
are almost impossible to overcome in 
after years. Such complaints will be 
heard as longas teachers neglect to study 
the human mind, or as long as they at- 
tempt to study it by shutting themselves 
up in their own shells and reflecting on 
consciousness, 

If teachers would study their pupils 
through the light of Phreaology, they 
might avoid most of the difficulties 
which they now have to contend with, 
as well as greatly increase their useful- 
ness. About a year ago I visited a 
school taught by a graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
His work was a practical demonstration 
of the value of Phrenology in the school- 
room. Each pupil was being taught 
and managed exactly as his mental de- 
velopment indicated was best. Each 
one was receiving the full benefit to 
which he was entitled. In every respect 


it was a model school. This teacher is 
not what would be called a brilliant 
man. I have seen many teachers who 
were as well fitted to succeed in teach- 
ing as he, yet who were utter failures. 
He hasa thorough knowledge of Phre- 
nology, upon which he implicitly relies, 
and he makes a practical application of 
that knowledge mall of his school work. 
Herein is the secret of his great success. 

A course in Phrenology ought to be 
placed first on the curriculum of studies 
prescribed for those who aspire to a po- 
sition in the teachers’ profession. Why 
will teachers cling blindly to the old 
method of studying mind by introspec- 
tion, instead of walking forth into the 
light of truth as taught by observa- 
tion? Horace Mann, the _ greatest 
teacher of the present century, de- 
clared himself a hundred times more in- 
debted to Phrenology than to all the 
works on metaphysics that he ever read. 
When teachers have the courage to fol- 
low in his footsteps a new era will dawn 
upon them. Then, and not till then, 
will they be able to attain the full meas- 
ure of success intheir noble work. 

H. S. BARTHOLOMEW. 


—~@e 


ARISTOCRACY IN EDUCATION. 


AVE., August, 19, 1887. 


\ 1 adame Montague, 


My friend, Mrs. Wisner, desires to 
place her daughter in your school; will 
you kindly appoint an interview, that 
we may arrange the matter in detail ? 

Sincerely your friend, 
Elizabeth Victoria Oaks. 


Summit Hill, New York. 
August 20, 1887. 
My Dear Mrs. Oaks. 

Your note is at hand, asking a place 
in my school for Miss Wisner. What 
are her antecedents and who is she ? 
Who is her father, and who her mother? 
I do not recall the name in the book of 
heraldry. She may be all right, and 
I hope she is for your sake, my dear 


Mrs. Oaks, for in these days when a lit- 
tle money suddenly acquired arouses the 
ambition of common people to avail 
themselves of the prerogatives of their 
superiors, to indorse or vouch for a per- 
son is a very perilous if not dangerous 
thingto do. I beg you will be careful as 
much for society as for my personal 
prosperity ; unless her pedigree can be 
established to the peerage, I shall be 
obliged to decline to accept her as a 
pupil in my school. I must hold myself 
exclusive in this matter. 
Yours cautiously, 
Olivia Montague. 
Ave., New York. 
August 21, 1887. 
Dear Madame. 
It grieves me to learn that the Wis- 
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ners can not trace their ancestry farther 
than the grandfather on the mother’s 
side, who was an honest and successful 
merchant in the southwest and an 
American. He amassed a goodly for- 
tune, and dying, left it to his only daugh- 
ter. This daughter married Mr. John 
Wisner, of England. He gave no ac- 
count of his relations, and died at the 
and of two years. 

Miss Mary Wisner is the result of this 
union, a beautiful young lady of four- 
teen, and a pronounced specimen of the 
American type, clear cut, bright, and 
genial, full of life and spirit and refined 
humor. She is just such a girl as one 
instantly admires and respects. 

Her mother is amply able to meet any 
expense, and desires above all things to 
give her child every possible advantage. 
I can vouch for her moral, intellectual, 
and financial soundness. Can you not, 
my dear madam, make an exception in 
this case ? 
my sake. 

Once more yours, etc., 
Elizabeth Victoria Oaks. 
Summit Hill, New York. 
A ¢ 21, ’88. 
My Dear Mrs. Oaks. ae 

It is quite impossible. I can not re- 
ceive your young friend into my fold. 
It would be used as a precedent for fu- 
ture lapses of the rule, and would end in 
no good. 1 regret exceedingly to refuse 
a request from one whom I esteem so 
highly as Lady Oaks. 

Regretfully Yours, 
Olivia Montague. 

The readers of the JOURNAL may be 
surprised to learn that there is a young 
ladies’ schooi in Republican Ambrica, 
where no student can enter unless 
her ancestry can be traced to the peer- 
age. ‘* Well, well,” you exclaim, ‘‘what 
are we coming to?” I can tell you in 
which direction we are drifting—toward 
an aristocracy. The rich are growing 
richer, and the poor poorer every day. 
All business now is done by large com- 
panies, corporations, in some sense mo- 


Waive your objections for 


nopolies. Small trades or shops are being 
absorbed into the great concerns. The 
corporation and the workmen,the grind- 
ers and the ground. This brings class, 
as in all old countries. The upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes are 
evolving in distinct stratas. As the na- 
tion gets older and richer the lines will 
be drawn tighter and tighter. 

It may be a long time before the peo- 
ple will allow their dress to be prescribed 
by law, a class dress as in Asiatic and 
some European countries, but it is in the 
hearts of more people in our country 
than one would at first suspect. May 
the time be far distant when we are to 
be ruled by an aristocracy. 

Make the rounds of all the ancient 
peers and what have we there? A mass 
of poor human nature, fraught with the 
ills of all mortals, and of all people least 
capable of guiding souls aright. Souls 
are eternal and not hereditary, or sure 
to follow in the lines of family. More- 
over a soul, in its fullest sense, is better 
called the spirit, the moving power in 
man. And he be good, a generous spirit 
moves him to all good gifts. A con- 
tented spirit makes rest and peace; a 
covetous spirit makes war and unrest, 
makes seemly and right the absorption 
of another’s good. All is at least right 
which gratifies his selfish wants. So 
sometimes a beautiful soul is sent to the 
service of a devil and wears itself out in 
a weary, ungrateful struggle. Words are 
vain to one whe has no ears, and sophis- 
try lost on daily ignorance. 

It is ignorance makes slaves of us. If 
we knew what is truly ours, we were 
verily like gods, knowing good and evil, 
having power to be,and to do marvelous 
things. Make laws as we will, many 
are ready to break them and laugh at the 
penalty in the face of Justice. Work as 
we may to keep all things adjusted in 
the machinery of state, yet the wheels 
are slow and grind many noble people to 
atoms each year. On the altar of one 
success are the bones of many victims. 

HELEN POTTER. 
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By THe AUTHOR OF ‘‘HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES,” ‘‘PHysICat EDUCATION,” ETC., ETO. 
CHAPTER I.—THE POISON TRAFFIC. 


HE progress of civilization has re- 
corded its triumphs in the history 
of legislative reforms. There was a time 
when laws were enacted wholly in the 
interest of autocrats. As long as the 
serfs of a savage chieftain paid their trib- 
ute and did not‘reduce the number of 
tax-paying subjects by mutual slaughter, 
they were permitted to sell or drown 
their infants, kick their wives, torture 
their slaves, let their children grow up 
in absolute ignorance, gamble or puddle 
at will and freely indulge their most 
brutal lusts. 

Then came the Age of Class Legisla- 
tion. The children of the poor were sent 
to school and trained in habits of indus- 
try; but they were trained and educated 
chiefly for the benefits of lords and 
priests. Industrial pursuits were care- 
fully fostered; but only to swell the rev- 
enue of privileged vampires, who en- 
forced the payment of their imposts to 
the last drop of available blood, and fre- 
quently collected an extra assessment by 
highway-robbing a traveler approaching 
the neighborhood of their hereditary 
stronghold. Education was almost mo- 
nopolized by the agents of spiritual task- 
makers, who used their influence to cur- 
tail the pittance saved from the clutches 
of the feudal lords, and after exhausting 
all earthly means of extortion, often suc- 


ceeded in levying tribute upon the dread 
of a lurid hereafter. 

After centuries of peasant wars, revo- 
lutions and declarations of independence, 
we have at last reached the age of public 
welfare laws. Legislation has been re- 
vised for the ostensible purpose of secur- 
ing the greatest possible happiness of the 
greatest possible number, but the prevail- 
ing theories ing the conditions of 
that happiness still demonstrate the sur- 
vival of preposterous delusions. Even 
the monarchical governments of military 
Europe spend millions for educational 
purposes, bravely recognizing the truth 
that ‘‘knowledge is power;” but the 
knowledge of their best schools chiefly 
develops the power of conjugating irreg- 
ular Greek verbs. The best endowed 
colleges of free America, too, devote 
some eighty per cent. of the curriculum 
time to the pursuit of graveyard studies 
—the memorizing of dead languages 
and the inculeation of cadaverous dog- 
mas; some fifteen per cent. to abstruse 
mathematics, and hardly two per cent. 
to pohtical education and the science of 
health. Modern civilization has honor- 
ed its prophets by the theoretical recog- 
nition of the past, that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. But while the guard- 
ians of law and order are fined for a rust 
speck on their resplendent buttons, our 
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slums are permitted to reek with filth; 
crowded tenements doom thousands to 
the misery of domestic squalor, and our 
wealthy philanthropists, who contribute 
millions for the administration of a rite 
supposed to wash away the.sins of ju- 
venile Hottentots, can spare but few 
pennies for the purpose of blessing the 
grimy youngster of their native towns 
by the endowment of a public bath. 
That finest characteristic of an advanced 
civilization, the solicitude for the wel- 
fare of posterity, nobly manifests itself 
in the culture of tree plantations, whose 
shade will benefit only the children of 
future generations; but while the visitors 
of our public parks are fined for culling 
a leaf from a sprouting bush, timber- 
pirates are permitted to devastate the 
woodlands of our public domain, at the 
rate of 25,000 acres a day, and thus to 
create an ever-growing area of artificial 
deserts destined to doom our children to 
the calamities of widespread droughts 
and famines. 


But the most glaring anomaly of 
modern civilization is, after all, the toler- 


ation of the poison traffic. A student of 
medizeval history may %e pardoned for 
an emotion of honest pride in comparing 
the social blessings of the ninteenth cen- 
tury with the social misery of an age 
when truth-loving men risked to be 
burnt alive for questioning the ghost 
stories of Asiatic mythology, and when 
millions of helpless women were tortured 
to death on such charges as storm-brew- 
ing and broomstick rides through the 
midnight sky. Now, is it possible, we 
ask ourselves, that such outrages or com- 
mon sense could for a moment be toler- 
~ ated, and what shall explain the intel- 
lectual obfuscation of a race that could 
endure them for centuries ? 

But with a similar amazement, phil- 
osophers of the future will probably 
study the legislative absurdities of our 
own age. ‘‘ What not if patience,” he 
will ask himself, ‘‘ could so long endure 
the insanities of a government which,in 
the name of morality, suppressed public 


reaction on the day when ninety-nine 
out of a hundred workmen found their 
only chance of leisure, but which had no 
hesitation {in granting wholesale and re- 
tail license to the venders of a life-blight- 
ing poison? Imagine the legislative 
sanction of a formal contract to the effect 
that in consideration of a pre-paid percen- 
tage of his net profits, the licentiates of 
poison-monger District No. 265 are here- 
with authorized to afflict their fellow men 
with disease, penury, brutal passion, do- 
mestic ruin, and temporary or perma- 
nent madness.” 

And yet, the rum-shop evil is only a 
branch—not always the main branch of 
the poison curse. In many districts of 
our own country where bar-rooms are 
found only in the slums of the larger 
cities, every village is flooded with the 
vile liquors of the patent-medicine quack. 
In millions of households the constant 
use of narcotic beverages has produced 
tea topers and coffee tipplers who de- 
pend upon their unnatural stimulants 
with all the morbid hankering of an in- 
veterate dram drinker, and have to pay 
the penalty of their habit in a complica- 
tion of nervous disorders. Thousands 
of city dwellers who shun the vale of 
the Upas tree, and surround their homes 
with every safeguard of moral and phy- 
sical health, can not walk the public 
streets without being forced to inhale 
cloud after cloud of sickening nicotine 
fumes--a nuisance. which in places of 
public resort affects many unwilling 
victims with all the penalties of the vol- 
untary sinner. 

According to the statistics (and well 
known under estimates) of the Treasury 
Department, the alcohol drinkers of the 
United States spent during the last fiscal 
decade an annual average of $360,000,- 
000 for whiskey,more than $50,000,000 for 
other distilled liquors, nearly $60,000,000 
for wine, and $135,000,000 for ale and beer 
—an annual aggregate of $622,000,000 for 
alcoholic beverages alone. Adding $210, - 
000,000 for tea and coffee and $150,000, - 
000 for tobacco in its most deleterious 
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form, we find that the aggregate poison 
bill of our enlightened republic amounts 
to aminimum of 982 millions a year. 
That estimate, however, does not include 
the cost of liquors evading the revenue 
tax, nor the indirect; cost of intemper- 
ance, such as the loss of production ca- 
pacity, the increase of hospital and 
prison expense, the loss sustained by the 
employers of inebriates, etc. The total 
direct and indirect cost of the poison 
vice would therefore, undoubtedly, ex- 
ceed an annual average of a hun- 
dred million dollars. 

The loss of life caused by the direct 
consequences of the poison habit, equals 
the results of a murderous war, waged 
year after year, without the compensa- 
tion of glory or conquest. The death of 
10,000 soldiers, who, on an average, 
would have survived for the next twenty 
years, represents a national loss of 200,- 
000 years of human life. Intemperance 


shortens the life of its victims by at least 
fifteen years, and a community which 


could afford to send 10,000 soldiers to 
the field generally sends a hundred 
thousand men to the dram shop. Even 
supposing of the ten thousand fighters 
not one should survive a ten years’ war, 
those ten years would witness the pre- 
mature death of at least twenty thousand 
poison victims, and perhaps suffer more 
from the ravages ‘of the stimulant vice, 
than from the horrors of a protracted 
war. 

The loss of health entailed by the ha- 
bitual use of fermented and distilled liq- 
uors, tea, coffee, and tobacco so far ex- 
ceeds the physiological penalties of all 
other vices combined, and the after- 
effects of poison diseases are so incurable 
that Nature might be said to avenge the 
stimulant vice as the one unpardonable 
sin against the sanctity of her laws. 

The moral loss can not be calculated 
by the estimate of our temperance ora- 
tors. Narcotic drinks, not less than 
alcohol, have for centuries undermined 
the moral stamina of our species. Idle- 
ness, selfishness, and moral apathy, 


have steadily increased with the increase 
of the tobacco vice. Tobacco and opium, 
rather than polygamy, have sealed the 
doom of the Moslem nations. Medical 
‘*tonics” have filled the countries of 
Christendom with querulous egotists 
and moral imbeciles. A penchant to 
deeds of violence characterizes the 
votaries, even of the milder alcoholics. 

‘In regard to temperance,” says Mr. 
Hillard ( ‘‘Six Months in Italy”), ‘‘I 
am inclined to think that the inhabitants 
of Southern Italy, and the wine coun- 
tries generally, enjoy a reputation be- 
yond their deserts. If I should name 
the proportions of cases of stabbing 
brought to the Rome _ hospitals, and 
which occur in or near wine shops, I 
have no doubt that it would furnish a 
strong fact wherewith to point the argu- 
ments of a temperance lecturer.” 

A mathematician who computes the 
cost of intemperance by its equivalent in 
loaves of bread, thinks that ‘‘ the vision 
of that wasted mountain of food should 
be impressed in all its logical signifi- 
cance upon the minds of our children,” 
and adds that only the force of habit 
could ‘‘enable us to pass a rum shop 
without a shudder of regret.’” But habit 
should not wholly prevent an equally 
logical moral inference, the reflection, 
namely: Is it not rank folly, or still 
ranker hypocrisy, to waste a single 
penny or a single moment of time on 
the redress of small social grievances, 
while the monster curse of the poison 
traffic remains unabolished ? The charge 
of monomania, preferred so often against 
the extremists of the Prohibition Party, 
is certainly not deserved by their single- 
ness of purpose, and hardly even by the 
exclusiveness of the proposed remedy. 
If that remedy can be proved to answer 
its purpose or any important part of its 
purpose, its legality can not for a mo- 
ment be disputed on the basis of the 
‘* personal liberty” argument. The in- 
terests of public welfare must always 
outweigh the consideration of individual 
predilection, and the favorite sophism 
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of the rum seller will become untenable, 
as soon as a plurality of our fellow citi- 
zens recognize the poison’ vice as the 
greatest and the most unmitigated curse 
that has ever afflicted the human race. 
The lottery shark, the professional gam- 
bler, the vender of obscene literature, 
would in vain plead the free consent of 
their customers, yet the infallibly in- 
jurious consequences of that consent 


can be much more clearly demonstrated . 


in the case of the poison vender. The 
lottery player may draw a prize or a 
blank, the occasional card player may 
win or lose, the reader of sensual litera- 
ture may be actuated by motives of 
literary curiosity and may or may not 
contract the infection of the moral virus, 
while the customer of the rum seller ex- 
changes his coin for a poison infallibly 
injurious in any quantity, and extreme- 
ly apt to effect the development of a 
health and mind-destroying passion. 
That progressive tendency of the will- 
enslaving poison vice is, indeed, the 
most cogent argument against all stimu- 
lant habits whatever, and its general rec- 
ognition would deter many reckless 
topers by the dread of losing their free- 
dom, as well as their health and wealth, 
and thus turn the personal-liberty-argu- 
ment into a temperance weapon. 

There is no doubt that the main sup- 
port of the poison vice would collapse 
with the ruins of the stimulant traffic. 
“‘It is plain to me as the sun in a clear 
‘summer sky,” says Dr. Humphrey, of 
Amherst College, ‘* that the license laws 
of our country constitute one of the 
main pillars on which the stupendous 
fabric of intemperance now rests.” 

“It is not necessary,” says a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe, “to 
dwell on the evils of intemperance, and 
yet people seldom think how great a 
proportion of these might be prevented 
by driving the iniquity into dark hiding 
places, and preventing it from coming 
forth to lure its victims from among the 
unwary and comparatively uileless. 
Few young men who are worth saving 


would care to seek it out, if it were once 
driven out of sight.” 

Still, we should not underrate the col- 
lateral preventives, and I am firmly 
convinced that, next to hygienic educa- 
tion, the most effective of those adjurant 
remedies would be the promotion of 
healthier pastimes. Nine-tenths of our 
young topers drink to get drunk ; they 
haunt the liquor shop as the only avail- 
able refuge from the tolerable tedium of 
our sabbatarian Quaker life. ‘‘How 
did you ever come to contract that 
habit?” I have asked more than one 
victim of alcoholism; ‘did your frieuds 
permit you to visit the beer shops?” 

‘* Where else should a fellow go?” is 
the usual reply. ‘‘ Everything is closed 
up on Sundays, butthe saloons are open 
or have back doors. Where else should 
I go?” 

Where indeed ?—-especially in the Sab- 
batarian middle towns? No base ball, 
no free gymnasium, bathing prohibited, 
fishing out of the question, the very 
libraries closed. ‘*‘ Where should a fel- 
low go?” Tochurch? The doctrine of 
renunciation offers rest to the weary. 
But suppose they could come in quest of 
other less worldly diversions from the 
drudgery of six dreary working days? 
Antiquity had its palaestras, gymna- 
siums, and hippodromes; the Middle 
Ages their tournaments, May days, and 
archery contests. France has her fetes 
champetre, Mexico her matanzas; but 
what shall the Anglo-Saxon laborer do 
with his sixteen hours of leisure? A 
free Sunday garden with swings, nine- 
pin alleys, free music, and zoolngical 
attractions would be a more potent ally 
of temperance than a thousand home 
missions. ‘“‘I am a great friend to 
public amusements,” says Dr. John- 
son, ‘‘for they keep people from vice;” 
and the practical alternative still reduces 
us to the choice between rum or health- 
ier recreations. 

**Prevention,” however, ‘‘is better 
than cure”—though not always more 
practicable; but in the interest of the 
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rising generation the friends of reform 
should promote the publication of popu- 
lar temperance text-books, and insist on 
their introduction into public schools 
and liberal colleges—even at the risk of 
curtailing the monopoly of the irregular 
Greek verbs. Temperance pamphlets, 
in this age of sugar-coated pills, might 
be popularized by their combination 
with almanacs and humorous illustra- 
tions, or their introduction in the form 
of stirring dramas and novels--a plan 
which secured the memorable success 
of the corn-law agitators. 


It could do no harm to realize the ideal 
of our temperance leagues who wish to 
extend their pledge of total abstinence 
to the renunciation of all social vices 
whatever; but even after the attainment 
of that ideal, the main efforts of hygienic 
education should be devoted to the prob- 
lem of preventing the revival of the 
poison hydra at any time or in any 
form, for the lessons of alcoholism have 
been bought at a price which man- 
kind can not afford to pay a second 
time. 

FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 





A BRIEF 


HIS is one of the most common of 
contagious diseases. So common 
indeed, that few people realize its true 
nature as a malady that may entail ser- 
ious consequences upon the organization. 
The number of children that die of mea- 
sles is much larger than the community 
in general knows, and we feel warranted 
in saying that if people fully recognized 
the fact they would show a much more 
earnest regard to preventive measures 
than they do now when the disorder is 
known to be in the neighborhood. 

Measles begin with the symptoms of a 
cold in the head ; there is feverish pain 
in the limbs and back; hoarseness, a 
cough, sneezing, with, perhaps, a run- 
ning from the nose, and weak eyes. On 
the third or fourth day a rash appears 
on the forehead, spreads over the face, 
and extends to the body. It is a darker 
red than the rash in scarlet fever, and 
feels slightly raised to the touch. When 
the rash first comes out it looks some- 
what like flea-bites on the face, and 
then extends downward over the neck, 
chest, abdomen, and limbs. At first the 
spots are separated but soon join and 
form clusters of a half-moon or crescent 
shape, with a reddish color. 

The eruption of measles is to be dis- 
tinguished from that of scarlet fever and 
that of small pox by the following par- 
ticulars: In scarlet fever it appears 


NOTE ON 


MEASLES. 


usually on the second day, first on the 
neck and chest and spreads rapidly ; the 
spots are uniform or in large patches, a 
scarlet area interspersed with raised 
spots and small vesicles, is fully devel- 
oped by the seventh day, and then be- 
gins to scale off. 

In small pox the eruption begins to 
show itself at the end of the third day or 
beginning of the fourth day, on the lips 
and forehead. At first it is papular, then 
pustules form, which break down and 
discharge on the eighth day. 

The crescent-shaped patches of measles 
last five days, when the skin begins to 
scale off. It must be noticed that the 
fever is notso high as in the other con- 
tagious diseases, and the nasal catarrh is 
not peculiar to them. When the erup- 
tion is passing off there may be consid- 
erable itching. By the ninth day the 
skin has usually cleared up. This isthe 
course of the disease in a mild form. 

TREATMENT.—The patient should be 
kept in bed in a well ventilated room at 
a temperature of about sixty-eight de- 
grees. The window must be lowered a 
few inches, at the top, if possible, the 
opening being covered with a strip of 
flannel to prevent a draught. As fresh 
air is indispensable, if this makes the 
room too cold, a fire must be lighted to 
counteract it. Much care must be taken 
to avoid chilling the patient as this will 
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be likely to involve grave complications. 

A warm sponge-bath should be given 
each day, folded blankets being placed 
over and under the patient in bed, the 
night-dress removed and the hand hold- 
ing the sponge being passed under the 
upper blanket while bathing, to avoid ex- 
posure. The window should be shut 
during the bath. If the rash causes 
much irritation it may be rubbed with 
cosmolive or sweet oil. 

The eyes should be carefully shaded 
from the light, and no reading permit- 
ted until they are strong again. Serious 
inflammation and permanent weakness 
of the eyes may follow if these precau- 
tions are not taken. It is often very 
hard to keep a child amused and happy 
under these restrictions. This is one of 


the difficulties a good nurse will’ over- 
come, and she must remember that the 
child’s comfort during life may depend 
upon the care it receives at this time. 
Speaking again of exposure to cold, 
the patient in measles will not bear ex- 


posure of the surface of the body to 
cold as well as one attacked by scarlatina 
or small pox, on account of the great 
tendency to bronchial or pulmonary 
inflammation. Children therefore should 
be watched to prevent them from throw- 
ing off the bed clothes, and an even and 
moderately moist temperature should be 
kept up in the room. A kettle with boil- 
ing water should stand in the room. 

Nutritious food in the form of milk, 
thin gruels of oatmeal, crushed wheat, 
custard, with fresh fruit, is the best for 
the patient. No animal food whatever 
must be allowed. Cooling and pleasant 
drinks as lemonade, carbonized cider, 
orange water, and good mineral water 
are serviceable in small quantity at a 
time. The state of the stomach and 
bowels should be watched and kept in 
the best possible condition. 

If delirium comes on, and the rash 
suddenly disappears, which are grave 
symptoms, the sufferer should be put for 
a few minutes into a warm bath contain- 
ing four tablespoonfuls of mustard to 


each pail of water, taken out, quickly 
dried with warm towels, and wrapped in 
blankets. If the child has a quick pulse 
and seems very sleepy, the .breathing 
should be carefully watched to detect 
any symptoms of trouble with the chest. 
Pulmonary symptoms in these cases are 
likely to intervene. Niemeyer ts doubt- 
ful of the good results following the 
above treatment by bath and mustard, 
‘*because these jprocedures do not gen- 
erally act advantageously on the pneu- 
monia and other complications, while 
they increase the fever.” He does not, 
however, give a line of treatment as a 
substitute, but advises simple measures. 
The inflammation of the throat in meas- 
les may extend through the Eustachian 
tube into the middle ear and cause deaf- 
ness. To avoid this a simple gargle of 
salt and water or potash and water, one 
drachm of potassic chlorate to two 
ounces of water, may be used occasional- 
ly, and during convalescence this mix- 
ture may be snuffed up the nose a few 


times a day. H. 8. D. 
+ +-- , 


LIFE A STRUGGLE.— According to 
some modern physiologist, a large num- 
ber of the most fatal diseases in man, 
oxen, and sheep, are due to poisonous 
matter produced in the blood which was 
known as bacteria. When this poison 
gets into the system the duty of the cor- 
puscles is to go for it, and they proceed 
to eat as much as they can; but some- 
times they can not attack-it all. The 
bacteria is too much for them, with the 
result that the bacteria grows, and very 
soon proves fatal to the body in which it 
exists. The corpuscles could, however, 
be educated to deal with the bacteria, 
and the future of preventive medicines 
would be the education of the white 
blood corpuscles. The fact that one 
man, by constant use, could without in- 
jury take a dose of arsenic that would 
kill six ordinary men, was due to the 
fact that he had by weakened doses been 
educating and training the white cor- 
puscles. 
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THE HUNTING 


NDER this title a writer in the Bos- 

ton Journal criticizes, with a 

sharp yet graceful pen, the physical in- 

congruities of the fashions in dress 

adopted by society women and their im- 
itators. 

**T have before me,” he says, ‘‘ a pho- 
tograph of the statue of the Hunting 
Nymph, lately on exhibition at Horti- 
cultural Hall, and my fancy has been 
busy with it this morning—not as a 
work of art, but as a type of possibilities. 
Diana’s band of attendant huntresses 
may be pure myths, or at best instruct- 
ive allegories ; about this particular maid 
the draperies may float too freely and 
fully to embody the strictest artistic per- 
fection ; but the beauty, the force, the 
artistic pose, full of power and action, 
are enough to challenge admiration and 
concentrate thought upon the physical 
condition of woman as she is and as she 
might be. Those free, full limbs, from 
which the buoyancy of motion seems to 
emanate; that bounding step which 
spurns the clods of lower earth as if one 
but touched it to rise again into the up- 
per elements ; that pliant grace, full of 
exquisite energy, to which effort seems 
but a pastime—I wonder how much of 
their witchery is hidden under the pan- 
iered, draped, and tailor-made costumes 
of to-day? I wonder whether the su- 
perabundant vitality even of one of Di- 
ana’s nymphs could express __ itself 
through a corset, a bustle, a pair of high 
heels, and ten pounds weight of cling- 
ing cloth skirts hanging from her weary 
hips. Would she not become as lan- 
guid, as nerveless, and as nervous as 
the rest of us; and would not the whole 
magnificent poise of physical equilibri- 
um be overbalanced in the struggle be- 
tween nature and unnaturalness? Wo- 
man’s d to-day seems to have no 
definite connection with the human 
body inside it. The girl may be as sup- 
ple as a young fawn, lithe and graceful, 
with all the harmonies of health, youth, 
and beauty ; she can not animate that 


NYMPH. 


kick-back and stiff abomination of 
whalebones, strings, stiff paniers, and 
heavy draperies with any movement 
more easy and beautiful than a series of 
jerks and flops, which would drive any 
lover of graceful motion to the verge of 
insanity. The exquisite line of the old 
poet—et vera incessu patuit dea, can 
never be applied to the modern maid. 
Her gait never reveals the goddess. It 
would be ludicrous, if it were not so ser- 
ious a matter, to note the different phases 
of ungainly awkwarduess which a group 
of young girls can develop in walking ; 
and it becomes absolutely pathetic when 
they begin to run. In evening dress, 
when the soft-clinging gowns refuse to 
be molded over the harsh foundations 
of horse hair and springs, and when the 
long flowing Jines fall in swaying curves 
about the figure, there is still much ele- 
gance of outline left, and the springing 
or gliding step lends its own distinction 
to the outer envelope. Even in tea 
gowns, the innate refinement of the 
wearer can often modulate her carriage 
into something graceful and delightful 
to the observant sense. But a walking 
garb, pure and simple, is a blot to the 
eye; grace isa lost art in its construction, 
and Venus herself, or Juno, could lend 
neither beauty nor majesty to its hamper- 
ing folds. It may be wonderful asa com- 
bination of color,perfect as to its ‘“‘hang- 
ing” properties, immaculate in fit, sub- 
lime in conception, and more intricate 
than the labyrinth of Crete in its draper- 
ies; but graceful it is not, and never will 
be, until the humanity it encases is al- 
lowed some more share in it. 


DD Oe 


AN INQUIRY. 


TELL me, ye winged winds, 
That soar my pathway round, 
Do ye not know some spot 
here tobacco is not found? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the West, 
Where, free from tobacco smell, 
The sickened soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed in pity as it answered, * No!” 
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A DENTIST ON MIND CURE. 


N a recent number of 7he Archives 
of Dentistry, the proceedings of a 
meeting in which several eminent Ameri- 
can dentists participated are published at 
length. The topics of faith cure, Christ- 
ian science were introduced incidentally, 
and some very plain talk was indulged 
in by such men as Drs. Kingsley, Meeker, 
and Pinney. Dr. Ottolengui in answer 
to a question spoke as follows : 

I have read many of the advanced 
works on mental science, the faith cure, 
Christian science, and kindred methods; 
I have looked into the history of mes- 
merism, and even as far back as the age 
of magic; and I have found,as Dr. Kings- 
ley has stated, that these same beneficial 
results have followed all the various and 
sometimes grotesque methods of treating 
human infirmities, and that all of them 
have been able to work the same miracles 
in the.cure of disease. Of all the works 
that I have read on this subject, the one 
which presents the question in its most 
scientific features is a work by Dr. Hack 
Tuke, on the influence of mind on body. 
I would like to give a brief summary of 
principles there laid down as the basis of 
these cures, and which I have tried in 
my own practice with some success, The 
first thing to be done is to secure the 
confidence and expectant attention of the 
patient. If the mind of the person is 
made to look for and to expect a certain 
result, that result in many cases will 
come. This is the basis of the whole 
thing. Dr. Tuke first describes the in- 
fluence of the emotions upon the func- 
tions of the body through the circulation 
in the nervous system, etc. Then takes 
up the influence of the will power and 
presents it in the same way, and in each 
of these he has illustrated by cases in ac- 
tual practice, the wonderful and miracu- 
lous cures which have been produced 
without the use of medicine, and solely 
by the influence of the expectant mind, 
and the power of the will. They all 
operate and cure by the influence of the 
mind and its controlling power over the 


body. In our days we have the faith 
cure, the Christian scientists, the spirit- 
ualists, etc., and they all work the same 
healing miracles, if you only believe. 

There is nothing in the human system 
so easily controlled as pain. It may be 
alleviated or entirely banished by the in- 
fluences of the mind. In my own prac- 
tice I endeavor to gain the confidence of 
my patients, which is the first step in re- 
lieving their suffering. I have frequent- 
ly, especially in the cases of children, 
been able to alleviate pain without the 
application of any remedy whatever. A 
case of this kind occurred in my office 
last Saturday. A little girl, eleven years 
of age, had a sixth-year molar with the 
pulp almost exposed. I treated, and 
capped it as well as I could with oxy- 
phosphate. There was no pain whatever 
until the gutta-percha was put on, the 
pressure of which caused her intense 
agony. I did not like to remove the 
whole thing, because I had perfect con- 
fidence that the tooth would get well if 
not disturbed; so I said to the girl, ‘“Now, 
Nellie, I will cure that for you just by 
keeping it warm.” She said, ‘‘Can you 
do that?” I said, “ Yes, I can do that; 
I have only to apply my hand to your 
face and your pain will go away in less 
than one minute.” I took out my watch 
and took the little girl’s face in my hands 
and held it there and told her the pain 
would go away; and in fifteen seconds 
by my watch, she declared she was en- 
tirely without pain. The secret of the 
whole matter lies in the expectant atten- 
tion of the person, and the belief that re- 
lief will come. 


=> 
=> 


A DOSIMETRIC PRESORIPTION.—Dr. 
Semeler, of Mexico, writes: ‘‘A man, 
aged forty-five years, suffering from pneu- 
monia, was treated by the dosimetric 
method, the following being one of his 
prescriptions, the figures representing 
granules to be taken at adose. Bromo- 
camphor, 8; quinine hydrobromate, 4; 
arbutine, 1; strychnine hypophosphate, 
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1; aconitine, 1; veratrine, 1; digitaline, 
1; sodium benzoate, 1; iodoform, 1; hel- 
enine, 1; musk, 1. These were to be 
taken once in every two hours, that is to 
say, a new medicine every ten minutes. 
In addition, two granules of quassine 
were given every time the patient took 
any nourishment. He took an average of 
three hundred granules a day, or three 


thousand in the course of ten days, when 
he died. The cost of medication for this 
period was $45.00.”— Medical Record. 
The editor M. R. makes no comment. 
He must have suppressed a strong objur- 
gation of the doctor, or the patient, or 
somebody, and following his example 
we forbear. Why should not the man 
have died under the circumstances ? 





oa 


A HINT ON 


N the transitional weather between 
winter and summer we need to 
guard against those exposures to cold 
and dampness that produce catarrhal dis- 
orders, for so often and unexpectedly 
does what is called a simple cold develop 
into a serious affection of the lungs or 
broncbial passages. More people die 
from colds than from almost any other 
cause. 

The ordinary symptoms of an attack 
of pneumonia in an adult are a distinct 
chill followed by fever, a sensation of 
tightness or soreness across the chest, 
and more or less sharp pain in one side 
or both on breathing. These symptoms 
may be slight or severe, some may be 
absent or others may be added. At this 
stage a hot footbath, with hot drinks and 
hot fomentations or a mustard plaster ap- 
plied to the ‘‘sore” part. will often relieve 
the congestion, restore the normal balance 
to the circulation, and thus prevent seri- 
ous illnéss. 

If the fever continues, and the stage 
of congestion passes into that of inflam- 
mation, the room in which the patient 
is situated becomes an important consid- 
eration. If possible, this should be a 
large one, or one that can be freely sup- 
plied with fresh air. 

This is one of the utmost impor- 
tances in a disease like pneumonia, 
where a large portion of the lung is 
solidified or closed up, and all the 
breathing has to be done in the re- 
maining portion. Less air then goes into 
the lungs thanin health, hence the great 
importance that it should be well charged 


PNEUMONIA. 


with oxygen. Many a patient dies 
simply for want of good air. The bed 
should be placed near the middle of the 
room, so that the patient can be conven- 
ientiy reached from all sides, and also 
that the air may have more access than 
if it were in one corner. 

There is little danger of taking 
cold during the stage of fever, pro- 
vided the patient is kept covered and 
no direct draft is allowed. 

Carefully prepared food is most impor- 
tant because the patient’sstrength should 
be sustained as much as possible and 
this is far better done with food than 
with drugs or strong alcoholic stimu- 
lants. 

Milk is the model fi od, and, except in 
those rare cases in which it disagrees, 
should be given in small quantities at 
frequent intervals. A quart of milk or 
its equivalent may be given in twenty- 
four hours. 

Farinaceous broths, gruel, etc., are 
nourishing and may be used with 
this to secure variety, or may be 
substituted when gruel can not be taken. 
If a sufficient quantity of nourishment 
can be taken, and is well borne by the 
stomach, the patient will probably re- 
cover. A little sub-acid fruit is refresh- 
ing and usually aids the assimilation of 
food. 

It should be remembered that good 
nursing is most important in this dis- 
ease. A physician however skilful can 
do little without an intelligent and ex- 
perienced nurse to carry out his direc- 
tions and supplement his work. 
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HOW TO FEED A 


N serious illness, especially intestinal 
troubles, the sufferer must rely 
chiefly, if not entirely, upon milk, 
broths, gruels, ‘or what our English col- 
leagues term ‘‘slops,” to sustain his 
strength. It is very important that the 
nurse should know how to give such 
nutriment as skilfully as possible to avoid 
unnecessary fatigue to the patient. The 
utmost care in the preparation of the 
food will be thrown awav if the invalid 
can not be induced to take enough of it 
to nourish him properly, and the nurse 
fails in the first duty who does not de- 
vise means by which this shall be ac- 
complished. When the head can not be 
raised from the pillow a bent glass tube 
can be used to draw the fluid into the 
mouth. If the end is raised a little as it 
is removed, not a drop need be spilled. 
Where there is delirium a piece of pure 
rubber tubing may be substituted for this 
glass, as the sufferer might break the 
tube and swallow a fragment of it. Feed- 


ing cups of different shapes are sold by 


druggists with and without spouts. In 
using them one should be careful to reg- 


SICK PERSON. 


ulate the flow of liquid, that it does not 
come too fast. When it is necessary to 
feed with a spoon, see that there is not a 
drop on the bottom of it, put it well in 
the mouth, and empty the contents slow- 
ly. Always place a napkin under the 
patient’s chin to catch chance drops, and 
dry the lips gently with it after the food 
is given. When the invalid is stronger 
and desires to drink from a cup, the 
nurse should pass her left hand under 
the pillow and raise the head and hold it 
at a comfortable angle, while with her 
right she grasps the cup, adjusting it so 
the liquid will flow easily but not too fast 

In feeding a helpless patient with solid 
food, itshould be cut into mouthfuls of 
a convenient size and fed slowly, ample 
time being allowed for it to be masticat- 
ed and swallowed with ease before offer- 
ing the next. Nothing is more likely to 
take away the appetite of a weak person 
than to be hurried in eating, and this es- 
pecially if the food is much relished. In 
this way, too, the patient is not likely to 
take more than the stomach can bear 
well. 





HEALTH PAPERS. No. 7. 


66 ELL does the doctor know that 
all his physics will avail nuth- 

ing if the environment be. not healthful 
and full of hope! The soundest advice 
of lawyer or specialist may not compare 
with the God-speed of the kind friend, 
the lisping voices and childish smiles, 
and the sympathy of home music, which 
whispers ‘ come and be comforted.’ But 
too many have hugged their ‘fox’ and 
agonized in secret.”—Sunday at Home. 
Methods of treatment and the theories 

* upon which they are based vary greatly. 
Some are not unlike only, but clearly 
antagonistic to each other. Hence the 
sick room is a theater for the exhibition 
of modes, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Each professional adviser claims, and no 
doubt often believes, his way is right and 
all others radically wrong. What some 


call sympioms others call diseases. Each 
clings to his own opinion, and pushes 
his practice to the bitter end. Some out- 
siders even presume to say that if thor- 
oughly studied, and carrying conviction 
with them, both ways may be right! 
Disturbances are constantly occurring 
in the human body as the result of con- 
ditions that should have been guarded 
against, or failing in this, promptly re- 
moved. Some recognize these disturb- 
ances as indications of causes lying be- 
hind them. These causes are, in their 
view, to be sought for, and if still opera- 
tive, removed. 

When no causes exist, no results can 
follow. But results may often be more 
persistent than their causes. They may 
even become secondary causes of graver 
import than the primary ones. The 
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presence of things inimical and the ab- 
sence of essentials may alike be disturbers 
of vital processes. The wisdom and skill 
of any physician may be measured by 
his prompt recognition of symptoms, his 
ability to trace them back to their causes 
and to remove or supply such couditions 
as the case may demand. Atthis point 
medical theorists and medicai practition- 
ers diverge widely. Better, perhaps, 
might it be said, they begin to travel in 
opposite directions. By far the greater 
number, following the beaten track, con- 
sider the removal of symptoms as the 
first consideration. 

The seat of sensibility or insensibility, 
of action or inaction, must be reached 
by some potent drug. If the symptom 
disappears why should any one care if 
its cause still exists? Does your doc- 


tor trouble his weary brain, if his pre- 
scriptions cause the flag of distress to be 
lowered ? Why should he delve into the 
depths of nature’s hidden mysteries to 
trace out the origin of that which yields 


readily to the coutents of his medicine 
chest ? 

If his patient has a pain, his mission is 
to remove that pain. If sleep refuses to 
come, he must make it come. If diges- 
tion fails he must order the organs to 
attend to their proper work and see that 
they obey. 

Secretions may be diminished or even 
suspended. The excretions may cease 
to carry off dead and disease generating 
matter. But pills and powders are pot- 
ent. Diuretics have the power to cause 
a little or great flow from the kidneys at 
the discretion of the man who attaches 
an M. D. to his order to the grocor or 
the butcher, for needed supplies. The 
torpid liver recognizes his power and 
pours out a flood of bile at his bidding. 
The dry and husky skin becomes soft 
and moist, then sends out drops and 
streams of perspiration in response to his 
sudorifics. The sluggish bowels no 
longer refuse to act wen ordered to 
arouse themselves and do their proper 
work. Even the sensitive nerves recog- 


nize his authority and refuse to warn 
the victim of impending evil, by twing- 
ing pains. Wherever and whenever the 
indications of abnormal action or condi- 
tion become apparent, he is ready with 
skilful eye and hand, to detect and sup- 
press them. It would not pay him to 
tell his patrons why they are sick, or 
how they should live in order to be uni- 
formly healthful. Does not his incom- 
and his reputation rise or fall as sickness 
increases or diminishes? Conscience 
may prompt him to become a sanitarian 
and to work for the public health. But 
personal and family necessities impel him 
to do no such thing, or at best, appear 
to do so. The masses do not want a 
teacher to instruct them how to live in 
order to avoid sickness, This would in- 
volve a change of habits and modes of 
life. It is not to be thought of as an ele- 
ment of prosperity or of emolument on 
the part of any medical man. ‘‘ Do 
not touch our cherished habits. Let us 
live as we choose to live. All we ask is 
that you devise some way to help us to 
evade the penalty of our doings. Do 
this and we will open our mouths and 
swallow whatever you choose to present 
tous. But do, ohdo, give us something 
to swallow !” 

Is this not a fair presentation of popu- 
lar notions and feelings on this subject ? 
The profession trains the people to rely 
on drugs, to demand them, and, as a re- 
sult, they find it inexpedient, if not im- 
possible, to resist the feeling of depend- 
ance upon them. J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 

—————- era —___ 

WatTER DRINKING. The ingestion of 
very hot or very cold drink, in health, 
has a damaging effect, which is increased 
just in proportion to the rapidity with 
which the hot or cold substance is taken. 
Hence the gulping down of ice water or 
hot coffee, etc., means eventually, ac- 
cording to the light we are quoting, a 
mere ventral damnation. If a person 
takes a drink to warm himself, he can 
accomplish this by having the drink at 
a temperature of 116 to 120 degrees F. 
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TWO MEN 


E have been told to beware of the 

man of one book. There is a 

good deal wrapped up in that warning. 

It would answer as a text for a long ser- 

mon. The concentration, the discipl.ne, 

the familiarity growing out of a very 

long protracted study of one great book 

might be unfolded, and how it fitied a 
man for ready debate. 

But when I was in North Carolina, I 
saw a marked exemplification of the re- 
sults attending upon the study of one 
book by two men. The men are brothers 
and neighbors, not twins, but with ages 
not far apart. They are also brothers 
indeed. Each is in good circumstances; 
each has a large farm or plantation; both 
have good balance of character and ex- 
cellent common sense. Their families, 
larger than average, are a comfort and 
honor to the respective parents and the 
truest of cousins. Friendship, peace, and 
happiness dwell as native growths among 
them all. 

One, the younger I think, came to 
own a book written by a certain Dr. 
Nichols, in which, among other things, 
was a description of the ‘‘ Wet-sheet 
Pack.” He read the work, lent it to his 
brother, and they became deeply inter- 
ested, especially in theremedy named. 
They began to apply it to themselves and 
their families when any sickness befel 
them. They recommended it to other 
households. They treasured up-and 
culled over theirown observations and 
experiences. Their noble sons and hand- 


some daughters grew into the skill of . 


this treatment. ‘The younger brother 
ventured, when solicited, to practice 
here and there this to him mighty 
appliance. He was sometimes assisted 
by the older brother. He was heroically 
thorough. The best preparation must be 
made, the application by rule, and the 
patient most wisely attended to after the 
vack. 

Diet and other matters well con- 
sidered. He had not conquered all op- 
position and prejudice at the time of my 


WITH ONE BOOK, 


visit, but there were well attested cases 
of recovery from serious illness that bor- 
dered on the marvelous. H. 





A LEARNED MEMBER OF THE PROFEs- 
s1on.—The following letter from a mem- 
ber of one of the learned professions—a 
‘* Fizishan ” practicing in a western town 
—was sent to us by a wholesale lirm 
with whom the ‘‘doctor ” desired to es- 
tablish trade relations. The writer is 
evidently a gentleman of manifold at- 
tainments, and some pleasing surprises 
in the way of novelties in medicine and 
perfumery may be expected when the 
new laboratory is in working order. 

The letter is printed verbatim. 


“Sir, as i am goin into Patant 
medison this spring quite extensive i 
hav ben advised to right to you and geat 
a cataloug of your drugs and i ame 
gointo keep other medison as well as 
make my own and all kinds of perfum- 
ery to-day i am making 7 kinds of 
medisons and ican make as meney as 
will sell and i determan runa whole- 
sale business if you will send me a 
catalog of druges and if i can do bter 
with you than i can in Montral i will 
deal with you altogether becaws i think 
ican bild a gud trad up here wher i am. 
things is brisk and the outluk fur a larg 
drugist is grate ef he has the stock and 
can sell goods i remain yours Truly 

PROFF. 


‘*I send you a refernce from a drug- 
ist at hom i hav delt with evry sence i 
commence to make medison.” 

The above from the Canada Pharma- 
ceutical Journal could be matched by 
letters that have been received by us 
from ‘‘doctors” in practice at no great 
distance from New York. It is, well 
that some of our medical schools are in- 
sisting upon a preliminary examination 
to entrance upon a course in medicine 
and surgery.—Eb. P.J. 
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Child-Culture. 








WHAT FOR? 


OES any one quite realize how 
largely the teacher holds the life 
of his pupils in his hand? That for six 
hours out of the twenty-four each day 
he is occupied in putting himself into the 
young humans entrusted to his care? 
His work is not simply that of conduct- 
ing recitations; correcting errors, and 
imparting knowledge of the branches 
prescribed by the common school laws ; 
it is the work of forming human souls: 
of molding lives. The true teacher 
can never rest satisfied with good recita- 
tions simply; he feels that unless he can 
implant in his pupils an interest in their 
work which shall outlive school life, he 
falls greatly short of the mark of his high 
calling. Nor does his duty end bere; 
for, should he fail to instill into their 
young souls some knowledge of the sub- 
tle laws and obligations which should 
control them, unless he teach them to 
work with a firm, definite purpose for 
some settled object, of what avail is all 
the knowledge for which they delve? 
His influence will be felt. He can not 
escape it if he would. For good or ill 
his seal ison the lives before him for 
ever and ever. His province then is 
more extended than parents sometimes 
think it. Getting an education is getting 
made, consequently the master workman 
must be most deeply alive to the import-. 
ance of putting into his wonderful struc- 
ture those true principles, good resolves 
and lofty ideals, so necessary to the for- 
mation of a rounded, complete life. 

So, when we talk about getting made, 
how natural and fitting the query ‘‘for 
what?” After you have got your pupil 
made (if the grammar may be pardoned), 
what is the good of him? ‘‘Cui Bono” 
is the creed of an intensely practical age, 
condensed and reduced to a catechism of 
one question. It is forceful and full of 


pith. It restrains from undue and im- 
probable flights of fancy. It irritates 
while it convinces the good sense of the 
interrogated. 

A sewing machine is constructed to 
perform certain work; and faithfully 
does it multiply its stitches 1 ntil appoint- 
ed tasks are performed; a boat is to carry 
burdens, and it is done; a printing press 
fulfils its mission, and conveys to na- 
tions and to individuals facts and infor- 
mation concerning other nations and in- 
dividuals. One can justify the making 
of any of these. But who can ever think 
with toleration of the construction of an 
infernal machine? Who be moved with 
admiration at sight of a great hulk of a 
steamer with no engine within to impart 
life and motion to its ponderous wheels ? 
How abhorrent the one, how worse than 
useless the other! Now, when a teach- 
er is making his pupil, why not confront 
him with this massive question, ‘‘What 
for?” What is he to be good for? If 
we may believe all we read of Socrates, 
he ‘was. wont to buttonhole the young 
Athenians and ply them with all manner 
of odd questions, making their answers 
bases for others still more unexpected, 
until, having given them sufficient food 
for reflection, he would abruptly leave 
them feeling quite silly and confused. 
But he had in view a true philosophy. 
Better for them to know where they 
stood, or, if on unstable foundations, to 
have them pulled from under and their 
feet set perforce on ground which they 
could maintain. 

Granted, teacher, that the boy under 
your care must live, from an inherent, 
felt, though indescribable necessity —it be- 
comes your duty to lead him to live for 
some special object. You will—if you 


are a true teacher—study carefully his 
cast of character and the bent of his na- 
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tural inclinations, weighing also his pe- 
culiarities, tastes, and abilities. _You 
should help to decide for what calling he 
is best fitted and proceed to educate 
him toward that point. Doctor, lawyer, 
editor perhaps, matters little what, if he 
only excel in his line. But—this decided 
and worked for—is that all? The far- 
mer’s wheat grows, for by the laws of its 
nature it must grow ; but it feeds many 
mouths. The river flows to the sea—it 
can not help it-—but in its course it moist- 
ens many a field and cools the heated air, 
affords a home for numerous finny 
families; and withal, pleases ear and eye 
by its musical murmur and graceful 
curves. 

So he must live by the means he em- 
ploys; but for the nourishing, helping, 
pleasing of what? Of whom? Is any- 
thing, anybody, to be the better for him ? 

To help in solving these practical ques- 
tions, it will be well to remember that 
the weak are dependent on the strong; 
that each generation is made largely by 
that which precedes it; that the millions 
of human creatures on this globe are not 
like the smooth pebbles on the beach— 
each separate and self-sufficient; but like 
the ivy growing about the church door 
yonder, inseparably intertwined by tend_ 
rils of feeling, each branch depending 
on the other for support, and all alike 
helpless if left quite to themselves. And, 
finally, that according to all theories 
worth advancing, there is a Great Pow- 
er who placed us here, endowed us with 
certain powers for the development and 
use of wnich we are responsible. Then 
put the question to yourself in this way: 
When I have taught my boy to live for 
something, shall I teach him anything 
more? and what? Shall somebody be 
the better because of him? Will he fur- 
ther the advance of vice or virtue? Will 
he fill brains with potent ideas and hearts 
with generous impulses ? or will he strive 
—as do so many—on the price of work 
which may be traced to drinking saloons 
and gambling hells for the tools which 
fashioned it ? 


George Washington lived, and his 
life meant to the world a great deal more 
than mere existence. Solived Abraham 
Lincoln—not, we reluctantly admit — 
quite perfect (so few are, save you and 
me and our particular friends!), but a 
wonderful benefactor to oppressed and 
burdened humanity; a man to thank 
God for. Guttenberg did good. So did 
inventors of steam engines and the vari- 
ous machines so universally used and 
prized. So does the maker of a fine 
thought, the singer of a good song, the 
painter of a beautiful picture. So do all 
who contribute in any way to the ad- 
vancement of mankind, whether in the 
line of mechanics or art; of social en- 
largement or religious freedom.. Shall 
any come to say of your people that hap- 
py men and women are walking in light, 
strong in faith, and full of works be- 
cause he lives? That children are grow- 
ing up to be companions of ‘‘ good men 
and the just ” because he lives? That in 
young men’s hearts are springing pure 
feelings and noble impulses because of 
him? Then thank Heaven that you 
have been enabled to accomplish that 
which shall ever be to you a well spring 
of joy springing up in your inner con- 
sciousness, even the joy of knowing a 
good work done. Both you and he may 
say, “I live,” and calmly rise to meet 
the searching words ‘‘ what for?” Fu- 
ture generations will never read in these 
words your epitaph nor his—‘‘ He lived; 
but what was the use of him?” 

“ Oh! not by bread alone ! for life and being 
Are finely complex all, 


And increment, with element agreeing, 
Must feed them, or they fall.” 


F. E. W. 
ileiekaeteinlinsiesiounes 

SHOULD SucH TEACHERS BE TOLER- 
ATED.—The fathers and mothers of the 
country, who are trying to bring up 
their children in “nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord,” or even those 
who make no definite religious profes- 
sion, might have been rather unpleas- 
antly surprised if they could have had 
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the privilege of listening to a remark 
with which a teacher closed a lesson the 
other day before a class of fourteen-year- 
old pupils He had been glecfully show- 
ing them how a little ‘‘crooked” book- 
keeping could be safely done with con- 
siderable advantage to their own pockets 
and with very little risk of discovery. 

**'You see, boys, how easy it is to be 
smart in business if you only keep your 
eyes peeled and know what you're 
about.” 

One of these boys reported lesson and 
the comment verbatim to his indignant 
mother, who at once went with the story 
to the chairman of the committee of the 
school. But he did not share in the in- 
dignation—quite to the contrary. The 
story pleased him highly,and he advised 
her ‘“‘not to make mountains out of 
mole hills ; it was too silly a. thing to 
raise such a hue and cry about, and she 
couldn't expect, anyhow, could she, to 
run the school her own way?” No, 
unhappily, she could not expect that, 
therefore she availed herself of the only 


liberty left her—she withdrew her son 
from the teacher’s pernicious influence. 
There was no other school to which he 
could be sent, so he was put to work in 
a wholesale grocery store at three dol- 
lars a week. 

‘*Of course it puts an end to his edu- 
cation,” said she, sorrowfully, ‘but I 
would rather he would know nothing— 
I would rather see him dead—than 
under the tuition of such a man as 
that.” 

More than one mother—a good many 
fathers—would feel the same way. Are 
they tomake no protest, to be debarred 
from any expression of opinion on such 
vital matters? It is interesting to spec- 
ulate on the probable result if each 
mother, not alone this poor widow, had 
withdrawn her son from the class at the 
same time and for the same cause. Itis 
hardly likely that the salary of the 
teacher would have been increased two 
hundred and fifty ‘dollars, as actually 
happened later. 

— Woman. 





><. 


A CLOUD THAT CAME OVER THE SEA. 


66 Y father is dead !” sighed Swao, 

. the Karen boy, who had come 
to America to be educated and was a stu- 
dent at the high school. 

‘* When did you receive the sad news?” 
asked the teacher with ready sympathy, 
but the poor lad shook his head mourn- 
fully and explained : 

‘*T have had no news, what I know I 
saw in this way, and if [ tell it where I 
have my home they all laugh, and then 
pretty soon perhaps they chide, and say, 
‘Swao a Christian ! Christians not have 
fancies,’ but this, not a fancy. I feel it 
here, cold in my heart. I tell you, I 
have adream. I see a jungle with lofty 
bamboos, and beneath their soft, waving 
tops a river flows. Itis a large river 
and rapid, the water is black and tum- 
bles about. Soon in distant I see ele- 
phants, a train and men riding, one is 
my father, he comes near the stream and 





then from beneath the bamboos a shadow 
stretches down. Itcovers my father like 
a cloud, my father and the river. I see 
them no more. O, my father! my fath- 
er, he is dead! I have to tell you. 
Some one I must tell or my heart it 
break,” and the poor lad wept uncontroll- 
ably. 

‘*Tt was only a dream, my boy. I 
would not take it this way. You are 
homesick.” 

‘No, it is not that, Ihave my homein 
my memory and I learn much and go 
back to tell my people. Now I only 
grieve for my father. He be not there 
to smile when I goback. Some day you 
will see it is so as I tell you, my father 
this morning is dead.” 

A few days later Swao paused again 
by the teacher's side.” 

‘*T saw the cloud again last night,” 
he whispered. ‘‘It was in our village 
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and it started rolling toward the coast. 
It is the black, heavy, sad news, it is 
coming to me.” 

“It is upon the great sea now,” he 
said later. ‘‘I saw it last night rolling 
this way as fast asa ship could sail. It 
makes me grief sick. I can not study. I 
sigh to go away from the sun light into 
the shadow of the mountains in the deep 
wood and lie there until the news gets 
here and then you will believe me and 
pity me.” 

‘**T pity you now, my poor lad,” said 
the teacher. ‘‘ You must pray that the 
Lord will let the sunshine of His love 
shine into your heart and dispel all the 
clouds of doubt and shadows of home- 
sickness.” 

‘* You pray too,” said the poor lad, ‘‘I 
need many prayers.” 

Several times he spoke of the shadow 
as coming nearer and nearer, and one 
morning he said : 

‘** Tt will be here to-day, 
spell lesson be very bad.” 

The teacher was almost as anxious as 
the poor Karen. He started at every 
unusual sound, at every unfamiliar 
step, but a few minutes after the mid-day 
mail was distributed while the scholars 
were eating their lunch, the gentleman 
with whom Swao had his home entered 


I afraid my 





MOTHER once owned just a common- 
place boy. 
A shock-headed boy, 
A freckle-faced boy, 
But thought he was handsome, and said so 
with joy ; 

For mothers are funny you know, 

Quite so— 

About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


His nose, one could see, was not Grecian, but 
pug, 
And turned up quite snug, 
Like the nose of a jug ; 
But she said it was “piquant,” and gave him a 
hug; 
For mothers are funny you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


ae 


HiS MOTHER'S 


the room, saying in alow voice to the 
teacher : 

‘‘T have bad news for Swao. His 
father was drowned nearly three months 
ago during the great freshets.” 

The teacher glanced at the boy com- 
passionately. He responded with a low 
moan like an animal in distress. Then 
he said as he came forward : 

**T not cry now. I know it this long 
time. The sun shine through the cloud 
now. I get my spell lesson. My spell 
lesson be very bad all the time the cloud 
coming.” 

The thoughtless scholars, some of 
whom had made games of Swao ever 
since he had been in the school, crowded 
about him now and wept at his pathetic 
exclamations. 

“They kind to me. Their tears run 
drop, drop, drop,” he said in touching 
appreciation of their sympathy. ‘They 
help my heart soit not break. I not 
ery one little tear, my eyes so hot. They 
cry.” 

The teacher found by examining the let- 
ter that Swao's first dream was identical 
with the time of his father’s death, and 
the news was, indeed, on the way all the 
time that the poor boy’s dreams were 
disturbed by a sight of that terrible cloud 
rolling over the sea. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 





BOY. 


His eyes were quite small, and he blinked in 
the sun ; 

But she said it was done 

As a mere piece of fun, 

And gave an expression of wit to her son ; 
For mother’s are funny, you know, 
Quite so— 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 


The carroty love-locks that covered his 
head, 
She never called red, 
But auburn instead ; 
“The color the old masters painted,” she 
said, 
For mothers are funny, you know, 
Quite so— . 
About their sons’ beauty, you know. 
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Now, boys, when your mother talks so, let it 
pass ; 
Don’t look in the glass, 
Like a vain, silly lass, 
But go tend the baby, pick chips, weed, and 
grass, 
Be as good as you’re pretty, you know, 
Quite so— 
As good as you're pretty, you know. 
— St. Nicholas. 


On BREATHING.—The way in which 
physiology is taught in a Brooklyn 
school may not be fairly tested by the fol- 
lowing extracts from written definitions 
given by the pupils of the topic ‘‘Breath- 
ing,” yet it certainly appears that these 
pupils had caught, even in a confused 
way, some of the philosophy and mean- 
ing of their instruction. But we have 
seen elatements in printed articles from 
the pens of given up children that did not 
differ much in their logic from these. 

If we could not breathe we should not 
be able to live, so therefore, we are 
taught to breathe, so that there might be 
somebody living. 

Breathing is something we can not do 
without. Itis something we have to do 
all our life. 

If we were to live without breathing 
we could not do it. It is one of the 
most important things we have to de- 
pend on. 

We have to breathe every day we live 
if we want to live. 

Breathing is a substance which we 
can not see. We hear it in many cases. 
We breathe by the air going down our 
wind-pipe. 

Those men who drink liquors always 
have bad breath. When your breath is 
gone you stop going. 

I think breathing is one of the most 
chiefly things we have todepend on. No 
one, neither man nor beast, can live 
without breathing. 

If you are careful and go out and 
get fresh air you will grow to be a 
healthy man like Henry Ward Beecher 
was. 

Some people at night breathe very 
hard and low. 
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Breathing is the art of taking in pure 
air. 

I don’t know what we would do if we 
could not breathe. 

Some people breathe through | their 
nose very hard, and it makes an unpleas- 
ant sound. If they had no nose they 
would have to breathe with the mouth. 

It issaid that some people breathe 
through their ears, but that is not true. 

—— 

A Nose Girt.—A wise mother once 
said, ‘‘I have not much to give my lit- 
tle ones, so I give them myself.” The 
children of such a mother are wonder- 
fully blessed, for what greater gift could 
be bestowed upon a child than the com- 
panship of a conscientious mother ? and 
such may we be sure this was, for only 
one thoroughly alive to the responsibili- 
ties of motherhood would willingly give 
herself wholly to its interests. 

Does this imply a slavish servitude ? 
By no means. That of all things should 
be avoided, for what more pitiable sight 
than that of a weary mother who has 
spent her youth and strength in foolishly 
waiting on those who were much better 
able to wait upon her. In such a case, 
the mother’s injury is very great, but is 
small in comparison with that sustained 
by the children, who are literally made 
good for nothing, unfit to fill any posi- 
tion in life, and the mother who im- 
agines it to be her duty to do this for her 
children, is their greatest enemy. 

The wise little woman of whom I speak 
was not of this kind, but gave herself to 
her chiléren in the way which should 
fit them for a happy and useful life, and 
I fancy she did not overburden herself 
to do it, but one thing she did have to do 
was to deny self constantly, for even a 
conscientious, loving mother has no 
more time than there is, and if the 
greater part of this is devoted to her lit- 
tle ones, she has but little to devote to 
herself, and how few there are, if they 
consulted their own tastes, but would 
prefer to sit down with a book to joining 
in games with the children. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





A French explorer, M. Chaffanjon, has 
recently been tracing the river Orinoco to 
its source. In describing some of the 
Indians whom he found, he says that, at one 
point, he surprised a group of seven Gau- 
haribos, who, upon his approach, fled with 
cries of terror into the forest. They were 
of small and mean statue, with splendid 
limbs, stomach inordinately distended, long 
and coarse hair, and bestial physiognomy. 
They were very strange and carried nothing 
but a stick. Their repast consisted of palm- 
shcots, a quantity of half rotten fruit, and 
some little balls composed of crushed white 
ants. When he tried to show them pieces 
of cloth, knives, etc., they fled. Their huts 
were ranged in a circle, and seemed more 
suitable for dogs than human beings. They 
were-roughly formed of five or six branches 
and trees bent over to form a cone. Around 
them were remains of Para nuts, which had 
evidently been bruised between two stones 
from the river bed. 


The Size of Ocean Waves?—The 
following from the Scotsman is of account 
in answering this question : 

It is a very common phrase to speak of the 
waves during a storm as ‘‘ running moun- 
tains high ; ” but this really means nothing. 
Accurate measurements made by Scoresby 
proved that during storms waves in the At- 
lantic rarely exceeded forty-three feet from 
hollow to crest, the distance between the 
crests being 560 feet, and their speed thirty- 
two and « half miles an hour. More rcent 
observations in the Atlantic give from forty- 
four to forty-eight feet as the highest meas- 
ured waves; but such heights are rarely 
reached, and, indeed, waves exceeding 
thirty feet are very seldom encountered. 
The monsoon waves at Kurrachee break- 
water works were found to dash over the 
wall to the depth of eighteen feet, or about 
forty feet above mean sea level. 


Implantation of Teeth.—From a 
paper on this subject read by Dr. Abbott, 
of New York, before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and printed in the Medical 
Record, we gather the following facts. 
Teeth, which had long been out of the 


mouth, have been inserted in artificial soek- 
ets made in the jaw, and have become, to 
all appearance, good, healthy, and service- 
able teeth, 

Into the socket from which a decayed 
tooth has been extracted a sound tooth, 
taken from another jaw, has been inserted, 
and being held in for a time with ligatures, 
has united fully with the tissues of the 
socket. 

This has occasionally been done for two 
centuries, and possibly much longer. Am- 
broise Pare says in his work, published in 
1561 : 

‘* T have heard it represented by a credit- 
able person that he saw a lady of the prime 
nobility who, instead of a rotten tooth she 
drew, made a sound tooth—drawn from one 
of her waiting maids at the same time—to 
be substituted and inserted, which tooth, in 
process of time, as it was taking root, grew 
so firm as that she could chaw upon it as 
well as upon any of the rest.” 

The great Hunter recommends replanting 
a tooth when extracted by misiake, or 
knocked out by accident. A tooth inserted 
by-him into a comb of a cock fully grew to 
the comb. Insome modern times teeth have 
been extracted to favor difficult operations, 
—as in abscesses,—and sub<equently re- 
planted. 

Three or four years ago Dr. Younger at- 
tempted, for the first time, to insert teeth in 
artificial sockets made for the purpose in 
the jaw bone. Since then he has done it 
forty or fifty times, in the majority of cases 
with marked success. 

Whether a union takes plac? between the 
periosteum of the tovth and the tissues of 
the bone is not certain, those who have 
undergone the operation not being disposed 
to have the tooth again extracted to deter- 
mine the question. A post mortem, of 
course, would settle it; but the implanted 
tooth seems to b> as firmly fixed as the 
others. 

Dr. Tonner who had had two teeth im- 
planted six months before, was present at 
the meeting of the medical society when 
these facts were recited. The inserted teeth 
had been extracted from the jaws of their 
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owners eight years before. The teeth were 
seen to be firmly set, and they gave no in- 
convenience. 

In answer to an assertion by a French doc- 
tor that such teeth would dissolve in two 
years, Dr. Tonner said that he would prefer 
to have the operation repeated every two 
years to wearing a plate. 


Butternut Wood for Indoor 
Work.—‘‘ Look here,” said one of the 
best known lumber dealers to the editor of 
the St. Louis Lwmberman, *‘ why don’t you 
say a good word for butternut, which, of all 
the woods suitable for finishing purposes, is 
the most neglected right here in St. Louis ? 
It has asplendid grain, is easily worked, 
and ought to increase in popularity. When 
my own house was built, I used cherry in 
the parlors and quartered oak in the dining 
room. Wishing to have a variety, I had 
the upper story rooms finished in butternut, 
and now many of my friends want to know 
why I didn’t use it all over the house. 
Understand I do not urge its use with the 
expectation of making a sale, for we haven’t 
a foot of it in the yards. Our principal 
supply in this market comes from Wiscon- 
sin. It is growing scarce, and the only 
thing I have against butternut is that there 
is not enough ot it.” 


Paper Bottles.—Bottles for holding 
spirits and acids are now made of paper. 
The glued paper is rolled by machinery into 
such a tube as is required, and the tube is 
cut up into suitable lengths. The tops and 
bottoms, of wood or paper, are cemented in, 
and necks are added when required. The 
interior of the bottles are then lined with a 
heated fluid composition that sets hard and 
will resist acids and spirits. The bottles 
are practically unbreakable, have a mini- 
mum of weight, and require no packing 
material intransit. The manufacture is said 
to be carried on extensively in Chicago and 
has been introduced in England. 

We have long had paper boxes, barrels, 
and car wheels, and more recently paper 
nails, wash basins, and other vessels ; but 
now comes a further evolution of paper in 
the shape of paper bottles, which are already 
extensively used for containing such sub- 
stances as ink, bluing, shoe dressing, glue, 
etc., and they would seem to be equal'y well 


adapted for containing a large variety of 
articles. 

They are made by rolling glued sheets of 
paper into lcng cylinders, which are then 
cut into - suitable lengths, tops and bottom 
are fitted in, the inside coated with a 
waterproof compound, and all this done by 
machinery almost as quickly as one can 
count. They are cheaper and lighter than 
glass, besides being unbreakable, and conse- 
quently very popular with consumers, while 
the fact that they require no packing mater- 
ial, and are clean, handy, and economical, 
commends them to manufacturers. Unlike 
glass, they can be manufactured and ship- 
ped at all seasons; and being made by ma- 
chinery, the supply is independent of labor 
troubles, which are additional advantages 
to manufacturers who use bottles. 


Montana Horses.—That the supe- 
rior quality of Montana bred horses are 
being, in a measure, appreciated outside of 
the territory, says the Montana Live Stock 
Journal, is shown in the recent sales effect- 
ed in the Exst by Mr. Raymond and other 
horse breeders of this territory. It appears, 
however, that no better market fr really 
good animals is found in the larger cities 
the other side of the Mississippi than in 
this territory. In proof of this we cite the 
fact that not long since Gold E'sie, a trot- 
ting mare of some note in the territory, was 
taken to Chicago and sold for $800.00. 
Hearing of the sale a Montana party has- 
tened to the lake city, purchased her for 
$1,500,00 and brought ker back to the ter- 
ritory. Her present owner thinks she is too 
good an animal to go out of the country, Mr. 
Raymond’s sales were of a most encouraging 
character, and the prices he received far ex- 
ceeded those obtained for the same class of 
animals here. The gentleman is reported as 
saying that his last trip East would, in the 
long run, bring him over $100,000.00. He 
disposed of some fine roadsters and carr'age 
horses in Chicago that fully established his 
reputation as a breeder of superior animals, 
and will create a demand for Montana bred 
roadsters. 


Meteoric Diamonds.—In a Rus- 
sian paper appears a preliminary report of 
the examination by Latschinof and Jerofeif, 
professo:s of minralogy and chemistry re- 
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spectively, of a metecric stone weighing 
four pounds, which fell in the district of 
Krasnoslobodsk, Government of Penza, 
Russ‘a, on September 4, 1886. In the ingol- 
uble residue simgll corpuscles showing 
traces of polarization were observed ; they 
are harder than corundrum, and have the 
density and other characters of the diamond. 
The corpuscles are said to amount to one 
per cent. of the meteoric stone. Carbon in 
its amorphous graphitic form has been long 
known as a constitutent of meteoric iron 
and stones; lately small but well-defined 
crystals of graphitic carbon, having forms 
often presented by the diumond, were de- 
scribed as having been found in a meteoric 
iron from Western Australia. ‘: If this sup- 
plementary discovery be confirmed,” says 
Nature, ‘‘ we may at last be placed on the 
track of the artificial production of precious 
stones.” 


Tests of Water Purity 


Epiror PHreENoLoGIcaL JOURNAL. 
Dear Sir.—Your readers appreciating, 


doubtless, the value of pure water, often so 
difficult to find, especially in towns and vil- 
lages, may find the following test useful un- 
less a better may be offered. 

Test liquid. Liquor of potassa 70 parts, 
by weight, permanganate of potassa 1 part, 
distilled water 90 parts. 

Dissolve the permanganate in the distilled 
water, then add the liquor of potassa. 

This solution is to be added by drops to a 
convenient quantity of the water in an ordi- 
nary glass test tube, until the water appears 
of a fine pink color. If the water gives but 
a slight precipitate in three hours and keeps 
its pink color well for 48 hours it is not ob. 
jectionable. But if it becomes decidedly 
paler in 24 hours the water is scarcely fit for 
use. A heavy precipitate in one hour, with 
color perceptibly paler in three hours, and 
quite gone in twelve bours, shows that the 
water is very bad. The freedom of water 
from organic matter is proportional to the 
length of time that the pink color is retained 
by the solution. 

To purify water, dissolve one-half ounce 
of alum in one quart of warm water and use 
a small teaspoonful of this solution to each 
gallon of water, then filter through cotton 
batting. 

Both of the above recipes I have found 


quite satisfactory aud certainly not difficult 
to put in practice. D. H. CAMPBELL. 

Water Filter.—M. W. 8.—Weshould 
consider a properly galvanized iron barrel a 
good receptacle for filtered water. It is 
easily kept clean and durable. If the me- 
tallic coating be tin, that is better than zinc 
or composition. Some of the products of 
galvanism are so poorly made that the effect 
of water may be to evolve poisonous salts. 
If your barrel is casily kept clean and bright 
you need not fear injury. 

Protection for Hurses Against 
Fire.—I: is to be hoped that before long 
some simple and practical way will be ar- 
rived at for preventing, or at least lessening, 
the terrible loss of life among the horses 
which has hitherto attended every stable fire 
of importance. 

A device intended, in case of fire, not only 
to release simultaneously all the animals, but 
to turn them out of the building, has re- 
cently been put on trial in a New York 
stable, and seems simple enough. In the 
principal alleyway leading into the stable is 
placed a wheel about three feet in diameter, 
which is connected by shafts with the stalls. 
A heavy weight is suspended from the cir- 
cumference of the wheel. Delicate thermo- 
stats placed about the ceiling of the stable 
are arranged so that a very slight increase 
of temperature will. by expansion, complete 
an electrical circuit which will loosen the 
weight suspended from the wheel, and thus 
set the machinery in motion. A bell will 
ring, the bolts of the stall will be drawn, the 
halters of the horses will be loosened, and 
lastly, a double stream of water will be 
thrown into the face of each horse from two 
jets placed over the head of the stall. The 
effect of this shower will be to cause the 
horse to back out of his stall. He wi!) find 
himself free, the doors of the stall and the 
stable open, and, in his fright at the fire and 
the unusual commotion, will naturally se- 
cure his own safety—at least that is the 
inventor’s programme, though whether it 
will be carried out in practice remains to be 
seen. Besides, this doesn’t dispose of the 
question of how to save the pvor: beasts 
stabled on the second floor, and until that 
problem is solved we may look at any time 
for a repetition of the shocking scenes 
which attended the burning of the Belt Line 
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stables in New York and those in South 
Brooklyn a few weeks ago.— Fire and 
Water. 
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MEASURING MIND. 
THE extent to which investigation is 
in regard to the correspond- 











carried 
ence of mental expression with physical 
constitution is discernible in the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 

Mr. Francis Galton has described his 
ideal of an anthropometric laboratory at 
a place where a person may have any of 
his various faculties measured, and 
where duplicates of his measurements 
may be preserved as private documents. 
Besides the ordinary simpler apparatus, 
such an institution should contain in- 
struments for psycho-physical research, 
for determining the efficiency of each of 
the various senses and certain mental 
constants. Instruction might be afforded 
to those who’ wish to make measure- 
ments at home, together with informa- 
tion about instruments, and the registra- 
tion of results. A library would contain 
works relating to the respective influ- 
ences of heredity and nature. It might 
also fulfil a welcome purpose as a re- 
ceptacle for biographies and family rec- 
ords. 

As the most active spirit in the London 


Anthropological Society, Mr. Galton is 


entitled to our esteem, especially as his 
labors for some years past have refer- 
ence to the determination of special types 
of mental organization. He has devised a 
system of measurements, about thirty in 
number, which he claims will go toward 
furnishing a definite map or description 
of a person, on both the physical and 
mental sides. His claims in recent pop 
ular lectures for the usefulness of an- 
thropometry in supplying trustworthy 
data as to the future development of a 
child and his probable character as a 
man go beyond the predications of expe- 
rienced phrenologists. Atthe same time 
it must be noted that Mr. Galton sup- 
ports his views of individual capacity on 
similar physical indications. But this 
could scarcely be otherwise. 

In another part of this number is a 
note of an examination of a‘skull by a 
young observer in the field of phreno- 
logical science. The accuracy of his 
description was not to be denied, and it 
was predicated of indications that any 
student of craniology may soon learn 
to interpret. 
special characteristics from an inspection 


If one can thus determine 


of bare bone, certainly with all the ad- 
vantages of living flesh and blood speci- 
mens before him, he should interpret the 
mental nature, and physical also, more 
successfully. 


A SIGNIFICANT VOTE. 


AN interesting incident occurred in 





Congress on the 23d of April, of which, 
however, little note appears to have been 
taken by the press at large. Its bearing 
on society is so important that we would 
have it published widely, and minutely 
The dignified Sen- 
ate was the scene of this incident, and 


commented upon. 
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its motif a petition introduced by Mr. 
Chace. Two hundred and sixty-seven 
physicians had united in that petition to 
urge the passage of a bill making it un- 
lawful for any one to supply cigarettes or 
tobacco in any form to boys under six- 
teen years of age. 

‘That two hundred and sixty-seven 
physicians should unite in denouncing 
a favorite habit in society is an interest- 
ing fact ; it is creditable to them as men 
and as physicians. Through them science 
declared its verdict against the use of a 
narcotic product. Through them an 
appeal was made to the highest repre- 
sentatives of our national population—in 
behalf of a better physical development 
in our youth, and a higher moral stand- 
ard. 

The appeal was ably presented, and 
ably advocated, but the advocates of 
the tobacco trade proved more numerous 
than the friends of American boys and 
rejected the counsel of the physicians. 
The advice of practical physiologists and 
sanitarians was not deemed worthy of 
the approval of a Senatorial majority. 

But the interest does not end here. 
Perhaps the thing in the action of the 
Senate on the cigarette matter that 
should command most attention is vet to 
be stated. We are not partisans in our 
leanings politically—at least, we try not 
to be so. But when a question that in- 
volves the moral and physical life of the 
people comes before a governing body 
and we find that it is made the occa- 
sion for a party contest, we must take our 
stand with the side that advocates im- 
provement and reform. 

The record of the vote on the cigarette 
matter puts the Republican party and 
the Democratic party in a position of 


sharp antagonism, the former voted sol- 
idly against the sale of paper cigars to 
boys ; the latter as solidly voted in favor 
It may be claimed that the 
cigarette question in itself was subor- 
dinate; that the vote was chiefly a test 
of the relative strength of the two par- 
ties in the Senate. Nevertheless, this 
action has the effect of a monition to 
the people who have the future welfare 


of such sale. 


of their young sons at heart. 

The cry of to-day is the cry of reform. 
It is growing stronger and stronger. 
The masses are awaking to a sense of 
the danger menacing them in the drink- 
ing and smoking habits of society. They 
are beginning to realize that public and 
private health, good government, and 
true public spirit are nourished by 
clean habits, individual industry, and a 
sincere desire to do one’s duty as a citi- 
zen. 

The party that is wise enough to heed 
this growing sentiment, and to take it up 
as a leading issue in civil affairs will be 
the successful party at the ballot-box. 
The party that clings to its dilapidated 
prejudices, and worships its old dead 
idols, deaf to the call of philanthropy, 
intelligence, and truth, must be beaten 
in the struggle, and justly so. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF MISSION WORK. 


It is said of Judson, the missionary, 





that on one eccasion when passing the 
Madison University, with an acquaint- 
ance, he remarked, “‘If I had a thousand 
dollars do you know what I would do 
with it?” ‘* Yes,” said his companion, 
“vou would give it to foreign missions.” 
Said Judson, ‘‘ 1 would give it toa Chris- 
tian college like that.” ‘‘ Planting such 
colleges,” said the ‘missionary, “‘and fill- 
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ing them with religious students, is rais- 
ing seed-corn for the world.” 

There are many excellent people who 
were doubtless astonished when it was 
reported to them that Adoniram Judson, 
the earnest and devoted man who gave 
so much of his life and strength to for- 
eign missionary labors, had uttered such 
a statement. Yet a little reflection 
should have satisfied them of its pertin- 
ency. 

An institution that mstructs young 
men in matters of the most serious con- 
cern to human nature, can not fail to 
send veritable missionaries into the 
world. The teaching that develops 
manhood and womanhood also, the de- 
sire to have the world enlightened with 
respect to what is helpful to man in him- 
self. 
pression; it would have others grow also 
and enjoy the fruits of a high culture. 

We do not wonder that the great col- 
leges in this country receive so many 
endowments, but we do wonder that 
many institutions of great usefulness in 
making men and women, do not receive 
the support that they need. We could 
mentiun some that are doing the com- 
munity priceless service that are com- 
pelled to struggle year after year to keep 
alive and perform the duty that their 
faculties deem themselves bound to dis- 
charge. We hope that the future will 
bring help and relief to sustain them in 
the midst of trials of patience and self- 
sacrifice. 

We krow one institution that has ex- 
isted over twenty years, and during 
that time has contributed much to the 
mental improvement and moral happi- 
ness of hundreds of men and women. 
According to the personal testimony of 


True growth has a generous ex- * 


all of these, with no exceptions, in at- 
tending the sessions of that institution 
they drank from a fountain whose wa- 
ters refreshed their souls, and fitted them 
to do the work and carry the burdens of 
life better and easier. 

Yet that institution has suffered for 
want of resources to carry out its benign 
purpose in very simple fashion. With 
possibilities of the very greatest good to 
society ever in view, its management has 
been hampered year after vear. The fact 
that poor men and poor women form the 
great majority of its students is one rea- 
son for its lack of pecuniary strength. 
But the fact of its chief work being of a 
character that is humane and scientific- 
ally philanthropical should give it honor 
in the eyes of true men, and invite their 
cordial and substantial interest. We re 
fer to the Institute of Phrenology, and 
would ask the friends of truth and pro- 
Is it not full time that this noble 
enterprise was set upon an enduring 


gress: 


foundation? and can the reader not sug- 
gest a way by which the modest endow- 
ment that would render it independent 
and open the doors of its lecture rooms 


more widely, can be secured ? 
oo. oo 


A NEW SOCIETY NEEDED. 
WE have anti-cruelty and anti-poverty 





societies, why not organize an anti-dis- 
Let the hygienists, physi- 
cians, sanitarians, and all who wish im- 


ease society ? 


provement in matters of health, public 
and private, associate together, and 
formulate a definite plan of living. We 
have science enough in the shape of an- 
atomy, physiology, and hygiene for the 
guidance of such a society. The princi- 
ples that should govern us in our eating, 
drinking working, recreation,sleep,dress, 
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etc., are sufficiently exact as a basis for 
‘a practical system of by-laws. Weknow 
that sickness is the necessary conse- 
quence of breaking laws, inherent in our 
human nature. We know that certain 
habits, despite their prevalence in soci- 
ety and their tolerance by the recognized 
guardians of social morality, are produc- 
tive of diseases more or less painful 
and deadly. 
with more information on the subject of 


In short, we are furnished 


health than on almost any other human 
interest, and so generally is this infor- 
mation distributed that a large, a nation- 
al association should be an easy accom- 
plishment. A few strong leaders only 
are needed for 
and women of independent spirit unsel- 


its organization, men 


fish and broad in view, aiming at the 


benefit of the community, with the 





earnestness and sincerity of a Howard. 

Here is a new and grand field for ac- 
tivity, in which everybody, large and 
small, may take part—a work that con- 
cerns one’s self as much as others, at 
once personal and ‘“‘altruistic” as our 
We all want 
Then why not join shoulder 


social philosophers say. 
to be well. 
to shoulder in a grand effort to suppress 
the agencies and influences that produce 
disease? [nitiation fees, mouthly dues, 
need not be required, but personal activ 

ity—every one cando something in such 
an enterprise as this and fitly demon- 
strate the solid character of our modern 
progress ; that it is not a brilliant devel- 
opment in lines mechanical and esthetic 
merely, but a growth of the man himself 
in knowledge of the truths that affect 
his physical and moral being. 
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qo fu {orrespondents, 


Questions oF “(#ENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 





To ovr contTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


3. Don't write in a small haud, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case. a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plaimn- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 
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Docs AND Music.—F. W.—There is a wide 
difference among dogs with respect to 
the effect of music. Some appear to 
be affected even to pain with it, while 
others pay no attention. It is usually 
the trim, active, thin-skinned, dogs that howl 
at the sound ot sharp. shrill music, especially 
that of brass pieces. We are inclined to think 
that it awakens peculiar nervous thrills in their 
brains—not necessarily painful but strange and 
unpleasant. The editor had a cat a few years 
ago that liked to jump upon the piano and 
walk upon the keys, apparently enjoying the 
tunes she produced. Frequently at night if 
the parlor door had been left open the weird 
performance of Miss Tabby wou!d be heard. 


DEVELOPMENT LIMITED. — W. J. M.—In 
speaking of mental development we must con- 
sider it comparatively. It is not to be doubted 
that during the active period of life the brain 
of an energetic, progressive man acquires a 
higher and wider range of organic operation, 
and correspondingly the mind is more efficient. 
With good health and favorable conditions 
the methodical student should make positive 
gains from day to day, and raise the degree 
and quality of his mental capabilities. 

THE STRONGER FIRMNESS.—Question.—W ith 
the dark or light temperament, and Firmness 
equal or the same degree in a scale of 1 to 7, 
which would show the most power in Firm- 
ness? Q. Answer.—The light type of the 
motive has more direct expression of special 
mental traits, but as for real strength we must 
take into the account other conditions of or- 
ganic development. The expression of Firm- 
ness may be said in theory to occur in an iso- 
lated way, but in practice this is a very rare 
phenomenon. Character is the resultant of 
the combined action of faculties, and to ascer- 
tain what elements are most potent in the 
production of a given manifestation we must 
analyze it. 


FAILurEs IN Lire.—S. H. H.—The sugges- 
tions you make with regard to men who 
fail in business are for the most part manifest 
to thinking people. Good men fail, it must be 
said, from the very integrity of their conduct, 
but the aim of the paragraph in the April 
number was to show the common causes of 
failure. We should advise the honest and 
scrupulous merchant, if adapted to the busi. 
ness selected, to go where he would not be 
compelled to enter into competition with 
unscrupulous and crafty men. It must be re- 
membered that energy, ambition, and sagac- 
ity are consistent with straight, honorable 
dealing, and that a man who knows that he is 
doing right should be all the more earnest in 


prosecuting his vocation. It is folly for a man 
of small means and moderate capacity to at- 
tempt to cope with men of large resources and 
in combination. This is the mistake some 
make, thinking that the community will by a 
lucky chance find him out and reward his 
audacity. It is but natural that people should 
go to those who make the most attractive 
offers. One of our readers, a minister, says 
that he used the paragraph in a sermon with 
considerable effect. 


Immature CHILD.—Mrs. J. N. D., Iowa. 
—It happens sometimes that children who are 
thought to have been born under the most 
favorable auspices disappoint their parents by 
manifesting a want of average mental sharp- 
ness and activity. It seems to me that in this 
case the nervous organism of the child was 
overregarded, received too much thought and 
care. The natural tendency of its develop- 
ment as directed by the combination of ele- 
ments in father and mother, would be an 
excess of the mental or nervous temperament, 
and besides a reasonable consideration for its 
growth and nurture, nothing was necessary. 
Your special studies and anxiety for the or- 
ganization of the child before and during ges- 
tation, may be viewed as the chief factor in 
the result. A flower develops best under 
natural conditions—i. e., soil, climate, sur- 
roundings adapted to its nature; the over 
stimulation of the rich loam and moist at- 
mosphere of the hot-house produces ‘a weak, 
delicate plant. Nutritious food, good air, out 
of door life, gentle, easy teaching will in time 
have a good effect, we think. You must not 
be in haste, but let nature do most of the work 
of maturing and bringing into harmonious ac- 
tivity the faculties of the little one. Little 
fellows who are dull and continue so for 
years, sometimes astonish their friends by 
their later capacity and vigor. 


Bhat Chey Sav. Eh 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























A Few Thoughts on the “ Prob- 
lem.”—A lady correspondent of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL believes that special schools should 
be established to prepare girls for domestic 
service. She is very far from guessing ‘‘the 
riddle of the nineteenth century,” or she 
would not, I think, suggest that in the present 
condition of society. Very few young women 
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of American birth can tolerate the probability 
ot making domestic service their life work. 
Those who do not look forward to marriage 
do such work only because they are compelled 
to, and are continually looking forward to 
**something better.” They would not be 
likely, therefore, to spend time training for a 
work they were endeavoring to get free from 
as soon as possible. 

Much is said about inefficient help, but 
would those who complain do so much better 
were they in the servant’s place? Some 
ladies who write upon this subject seem totally 
blind to the facts that underlie the whole 
thing, and the only way for them to have 
their eyes opened is to ‘‘ take her place.” 

Many women imagine that their own plane 
of existence is vastly different from that of the 
kitchen girl, that what would hurt their sensi- 
tive and refined natures, she, poor thing, 
with her blunt, uncultured nature, is incapa- 
ble of perceiving or feeling. Wedo not mean 
by this that education, culture, compliments, 
etc.,do not make a very different character 
from the one receiving little or no advantages 
and brought up under no wholesome restraint, 
but the differences existing are not such as are 
generally supposed by a large class; a class, 
too, whose culture is more superficial than 
real, whose fineness is only in appearance, and 
whose domestics are very often in reality 
superior by not having their defects masked 
by deception. 

Very many well-to-do women have not the 
discernment to distinguish between an intelli- 
gent girl of superior order and a coarse one 
who can not even read. I have seen this illus- 
trated several times. I have known women 
of refinement to be compelled to work in the 
kitchen for their support, and they were treat- 
ed and spoken to as though they had no feel- 
ing and were very ignorant. 

Continual housework from six o’clock in the 
morning until eight at night leaves little 
chance for mental culture, and no living per- 
son has any right to be subject to a law that 
_deprives him or her of mental culture. Any 
system that requires it is faulty and oppres- 
-sive. Would you, my reader, want your child 
trained for such servitude? Scarcely two 
-women have their work done the same way. 
A maid often gives good satisfaction in one 
family, and is said to be good for nothing by 
another. The training would only make it 
harder for the one trained to modify her 
course to suit each woman’s whims. One lit- 
tle dreams as he meets ladies in society what 
merciless tyrants they may be in their own 
households. 

Speak not, fine women, of breaking up your 


homes for the want of efficient help; fie! 
Have you not hands? Have you not eyes? 
Have you not capacity? Your homes are 
yours, you wishto enjoy them, why not make 
a little sacrifice of se!fish ease and do your 
work? e 

If a woman wants a true home she should 
divest it of the thouSand unnecessary compli- 
cations that make work a slavish drudgery. 
She will feel better by living simpler not only 
in her eating, but in many other things, which 
although considered essential, are worse than 
useless. There are athousand needless things 
done in almost every household that cost 
much labor, time, and anxiety, and do little 
good. We Americans have a passionate love 
of prettiness, but the canons of beauty are ter- 
ribly perverted and good taste outraged in the 
pretentious displays of our modern house- 
holds. The pride and vanity of women needs 
a wholesome and decisive check. It is very 
demoralizing and tyrannical, and an enemy to 
all true taste, grace, and culture. Fashion 
takes the place of taste and destroys it. Thou- 
sands of women are martyred every year by 
the vile passion for display; both mistress and 
servant are martyred body and soul. 

MRS. A. M. PATON. 


The Indian Question.—A Worp 
IN ReEpLy.—Chas. L. Hyde has made some 
statements in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for May which I can not let pass without 
reply. It is not true that “ the government 
gives the Indians immense tracts of lands, 
money, provisions, &c., &c.”” The Indians 
have ceded to the government for very small 
consideration immense tracts of land, and 
the small sums in money and goods they get 
from year to year, are simply payments on 
these lands. The references of Mr. H. to 
Indian Territory are unfair and mislead- 
ing. 

The five civilized tribes bought and paid for 
the whole of that country, and they hold 
patents from the government for it. In 1866 
they agreed that the government might fill up 
the west half of this country with other In- 
dians. Over thirty tribes, and remnants of 
tribes, have been located in the Territory 
since that time ; these tribes and bands pay- 
ing the civilized tribes from thirty to seventy 
cents an acre for the tracts of land they 
occupy. 

There are about 8,0v0,000 acres of 
this west half of the Territory unsold. But 
the fault is not with the Indians. They are 
anxious that these lands should be settled by 
Indians. They object to whites being allowed 
to settle there. 

The Sioux nation, six tribes, about 30,000 
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Indians, own 20,000,000 acres of land in 
southwest Dakota, own it under the laws of 
the United States. For lands sold to the 
United States in 1861 and 1876, the govern- 
ment owes these tribes about $4,000,000, for 
school purposes—see Report of Secretary of 
Interior—and large sums besides, to be paid 
in annuities, goods, agricultural implements, 
cattle, &c., &c. 

As to the character of the Indian, I have 
to say that after twelve years of careful study 
of the Indian, in his own home, as well as at 
Washington, my estimate of his character is 
the opposite of that given by C. L. Hyde, and 
1 am sustained by such scientists as President 
Francis A. Walton, of Boston ; Major Powell, 
Prof. J: Owen Dorsey, and Prof. Jeremiah 
Canton, of the Smithsonian Institute, and 
by all intelligent and honest men I have ever 
met, who have had opportunity to study the 
Indian, without prejudice or self-interest. 

I note the point that C. L. H. is an earnest 
advocate of the land-in-severalty policy, as a 
solution of the Indian problem. It has been 
my observation that all who hold in contempt 
the character and rights of the Indians are 
strongly in favor of that policy. This fact is 
proof positive that the severalty policy is not 
put forward in the interest of the Indians, but 
of whites who covet Indian lands. 

T. A. BLAND. 


A “Character” Verified.—At 
the close of a course of lectures recently given 
by meat Ruthven, Iowa, a practicing physi- 
cian of considerable note in that region, by 
name of Baldwin, came forward with a human 
skull in his hand, and asked me before the 
audience if I would delineate the character of 
the person it belonged to in life. I took the 
skull, and told him it afforded me the highest 
pleasure to doas he had desired. I then care- 
fully examined it, pointed out the predominat- 
ing temperament, and then gave a description 
in some detail of the characteristics of the per- 
son in life. The audience listened with very 
close attention, and as I closed my description 
I looked toward the doctor. He immediately 
arose and facing the audience told them that 
he knew the man I had described for years 
and that the delineation I had given was re- 
markably true in every respect, that he had 
made an autopsy ot the person and had known 
him for years previously. This scientific fact 
can be easily verified by those who are scepti- 
cal, by writing to Ruthven, Iowa. I am still 
pushing the noble cause, and shall continue to 
do so to my dying day. Let us hear from 
others, 

DR. F. W. OLIVER. 


PERSONAL. 


PRINCE Oscar, of Sweden, showed his in 
difference to the empty dignities uf royal title 
by his marriage with a commoner, Miss Ebba 
Munck, lately at Bournemouth, England. 
The Queen of Sweden, Princess Carl, and 
Eugene of Sweden, the Crown Princes of 
Denmark, and the Duchess of Albany were 
present. Pastor Bestrow, of Stockholm, per- 
formed the marriage ceremony. The wed- 
ding was solemnized with the Swedish Luther- 
an service in an English Episcopal chapel, 
and has called forth protests from some of the 
high church clergymen. Prince Oscar, who, 
now that he has resigned his royal privileges 
and station to marry the woman of his choice, 
is known as Prince Bernadotte, came to the 
wedding in the uniform of a Commander in 
the Swedish Navy. Other similar marriages 
are said to be in prospect. a] 


THE death of Curler Justice WaITE of the 
Supreme Court of the United States removes 
ene who, if not brilliant, was certainly one of 
the most upright of jurists. Chief Justice 
Waite was a native of Connecticut, and was 
appointed to the high office he held at his 
death by President Grant, fifteen years ago, at 
the age of 54 years. By untiring industry he 
reached the highest pinnacle of honor attain- 
able in his profession. 

GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, the highest 
in rank of living officers of the Confederate 
Army, was on the 26th of April last unani- 
mously elected an honorary member of E, D. 
Baker Post, No. 8, G. A. R., of this city. 
The election was brought about upon receipt 
of a letter reading : 

‘* For the purpose of enabling me to partici- 
pate in the noble work of charity performed 
by the comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, I hereby make application for con- 
tributing membership in your post. Inclosed 
please find the sum of $10 for one year’s 
dues.” és 

-The petition when presented to the mem- 
bers of the post for their consideration was re- 
ceived amid the cheers of the 200 veterans 
present. This is a happy intimation of the 
feeling entertained by the veterans of the late 
war toward the Confederate soldier. The 
step taken by General Johnston speaks for 
itself. 


+ 
“= 





AT THE MorcGue.—Dumbleton is looking 
fora missing friend. Morgue Keeper: “ Did 
your friend have any distinguishing peculiarity 
that he might be recognized by, sir?” Dum. 
bleton: “Certainly, he was very deaf.”—Paris 
News. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and »yublisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vo!- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





-- 


Necro Myrus. From the Georgia Coast. 
Told in the Vernacular. By Charles C. 
Jones, Jr, LL. D. Price $1. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

The legends and stories current among our 
colored folks, whether South or North, have 
an interest that will endure, and their intro- 
duction into literature with an appropriate set- 
ting of orthoepy has met with a special wel- 
come. We can understand the negro better 
when his own language recites his emotional 
experiences. The Uncle Remus and Brudder 
Gardner of premature fame but respond tothe 
preference of reader and hearer, fora veritable 
rendering of Jack and Sambo. In different 
parts of the South there are differences of dia- 
lect and of tradition that are worth the serious 
attention of the philologist. In Georgia and 
the Carolinas may be the best fields, at any 
rate those states appear to claim more atten- 
tion as yet, but we are sure that Louisiana and 
Ole Virginny have their peculiar features of 
negro dialect and legend that are as impor- 
tant. Mr. Jones shows not a little skill in his 
production of the native language. Every 
section breathes of the rice field and the cotton 
plantations in the old pre de//um times. 

» The student of ethnolggy perceives in the 

start that the legendary wisdom of the Amer- 

ican negro has its own peculiarities, and is un- 
like the love of the Indian or other races of 

America. 

BEFOREHAND.—A companion volume to “One 
More Chance,” by S. M. I. Henry, author of 
“The Pledge and the Cross,” etc. 16 mo, pp. 
529. Cloth, price $1.50. New York. Nat- 
ional Temp. Society. 

It is pleasant for an author to awaken a de- 
mand in the community for more about cer- 
tain characters that she may have portrayed 
in a book exemplifying important moral 
truths. This appears to have been the case 
with Mrs. Henry’s “ One More Chance,” and 
she has really shown in this sequel a more 


powerful hand. We are introduced to new 
characters while the caress of the old ones are 
further worked out in aconsistent manner. It 


‘falls to one cf the girls to illustrate the action 


of that well known and powerful association, 
the W. C. T. U., and to show that the advo- 
cates of social teform must take up the line of 
education, which alone could give any hope 
for the future. It isa helpful book, for fathers 
and mothers as well as the young. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A SovuvENIR OF SHILOH. Tothe memory of 
Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston and the Gal- 
lant Patriots of the Confederate Armies of 
the West. Contains portraits and illustra- 
tions, all the war monuments in New Or- 
leans, and the proceedings at the dedication 
of the statue in memory of Gen. Johnston,and 
at the late meeting of the Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of the Veterans of the Louisiana 
Division, Army of the Tennessee. G. 
Koeckert & Co., Lithographers, New Or- 
leans. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES; or, “ What to 
do First.” 

A convenient little manual for use in a 
family, or for the information of any one who 
would be prepared to be of service to others 
in treating surgical or other injuries when a 
physician is not at hand. Brief and clear in 
its directions, and prudently moderate in its 
suggestions with regard to drug and alcoholic 
treatment. Dr. Charles W. Dulles, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, Philadelphia, is the author. 
Published by P. Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila- 
delphia. 

DreuHt’s ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS AND StTu- 

DENTS. 

Comprises four large plates containing rep- 
resentatives of the human skeleton and the 
muscular attachments, the latter from the deep 
to the superficial muscles. The drawings are 
clear and quite accurate in their workings, 
the muscular relations being colored. Price 

F. W. Devoe & Co. New York. Publish- 
ers. 
THEOLOGY OF NATURE AND REVELATION, by 
an Amateur Theologian. 

A pamphlet of 55 pages, the spirit of which 
may be inferred from the statement in the 
preface, that it is “ intended for the perusal of 
those who dare to think for themselves,” and 
that “human creeds generally reflect the im- 

rfection of the ages which gave them birth.” 

he thoughts voiced through the types show 
the author to be a careful reader of the Scri 
ture and a believer in the cag my taught 
therein. He mh “ When the heart is filled 
with the spirit of love it is filled with the spirit 
of Christ, and as long as that spirit dwells in 
the heart, the ee and end of the law is at- 
tained in the obedience inspired by the Christ 
spirit.” 
THE PREVENTABLE CAUSES OF DISEASES : 

Injury and Death in American Manufac- 

tories and Workshops, and the Best Means 
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and Appliances for Preventing and Avoid- 
ing Them. By George H. Ireland. 


These are the titles of the recently pub- 
lished “‘ Lomb Prize Essays” that have been 
received through the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. The aim of 
Mr. Lomb in offering prizes for essays of this 
character was to secure definite results from 
sources of authority and experience, for the 
practical improvement of the people at large 
in affairs of the utmost importance. These 
essays, therefore, are not speculative disquisi- 
tions on theoretical questions concerning 
modes of life, but plain, intelligible lessons re- 
lating to the homes we live in, the food we 
eat, the care of our children in their school 
life, the means of protection from disease, 
and the avoidance of the special dangers of 
our workshops and factories. 

They offer in a condensed form the latest 
teachings of sanitary science and hygiene, and 
in such a clear and simple form, that all who 
can read and understand and apply their prin- 
= systematically. 

rices of these essays: No. 1, 10 cents; 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 5 cents each. In book form, 
well bound in cloth, 50 cents. Dr. my A. 
Watson, Sec’y Am. Pub. Health Asso., Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Mr. Lomb offers two new prizes of $500 
and $200 for this year, for the best essays on 
the subject of Practical Sanitary and Econo- 
mic Cooking Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND Foops FOR THE WORK- 
ING CLassEs. By Victor C. Vaughan, M. 
D., Ph. D. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION AND NECESSITIES 
OF SCHOOL-HouSsES AND SCHOOL LIFE. By 
D. F. Lincoln, M. D. 


DISINFECTION AND INDIVIDUAL PROPHY- 
LAXIS AGAINST INFECTIOUS DisEASES. By 
Geo. M. Sternberg, M. D., U. S. Army. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine for May has sev- 
eral broad glimpses of «cross-the-ocean 
country; for instance, London as a Literary 
Center, A Winter in Algiers, and Russian 
Convicts in the Salt Mines of Itletsk, all 
three adorned with excellent engravings. 
We wonder how it is that the Siberian craze 
affects the Century and Harper's at the same 

| time? The city of Denver is a good view of 
that remarkable far West evolution. The 
editors are well represented in their different 
departments. 


Annals of Surgery, A monthly review of 
surgical matters, foreign and domestic. J. 
H. Chambers & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign - Literature. 
Monthly. . R. Pelton. New York. 


The American Magazine. Illustrated. Month- 
ly. The Oldest of American Cities, Belles of 
Old Philadelphia, The Art Student in New 
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* ECHOES” FROM THE 
BY PROFESSOR 


AM sometimes called to professional 

duties, the performance of which seems 
a marvel to those not familiar “with the 
work. The relation of an incident will illus- 
trate this and make the matter plain. 

For many years the writer has been occa- 
sionally invited to deliver a lecture on the 
subject of the choice of pursuits before the 
Faculty and students of different business 
colleges. In 1882 he was invited to give 
such a lecture before the students of Pro- 
fessor Packard’s business college, then lo- 
cated in the Methodist Book House at 805 
Broadway, N. Y., now at the corner of 23d 
street and Fourth avenue. 

At the close of the lecture several stu- 
dents were invited to come forward for pub- 
lie examination as to their natural and 
proper adaptations to pursuits. 


A NATURAL OASHIER. 


The first one examined was described as 
having very strong financial and arithme- 
tical tendencies; as fond of accounts, very 
fond of money, and a good talker. He was 
told that he should become a bank cashier, 
and the shout which the announcement 
called out from the three hundred students 
made the matter interesting. He was told 
he would like to count money, pile it up, 
nurse it, think of it, and would like to keep 
the cashbook, balance the accounts, de- 

it the money, receive it and pay it out. 
was told at the close that in the bank work 
of the class he took the part of cashier, and 
was so full of the subject, and so proud of 
it, that nothing else could be business with 
him, or worthy of much consideration from 
him. In fact, he was called half derisively, 
‘* Cashier,” and he liked it, although a joke 

at his expense. 

A MAN MILLINER. 


Another student, for sufficient reasons, 
was assigned to hardware, another to a 
heavy contracting business that needs push- 
ing and bossing, and lastly, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, blue-eyed, fair, young man was 
told bluntly, *‘ You ought to be a milliner.” 

This statement seemed so good a joke at 
the expense of the tall, wall geown young 
man, that the merriment was excessive. 
The idea that an aspiring young gentleman 
should be a milliner, should trim hats and 
do a girl’s work was altogether too amusing, 
and in order to rescue the young man from 
the derision and merriment of his associates 
learnestly inquired, ‘‘Do you know what 
— are necessary for such a position? 

ot one-fifth of you have the talent that 
would qualify you for it, but he has. It re- 
quires artistic taste, and a sense of the beau- 
tiful and decorative ; it requires a keen ap- 

reciation of color, and the power of match- 
ing colors and shades of colors, and suiting 


CONSULTATION ROOM. 
NELSON SIZER. 


them to the complexion ; it requires talent 
for designing, and that ready tact and in- 
vention which would study style, elegance, 
and ornamentation, and that delicate nim- 
bleness of manipulation necessary to do the 
work of the milliner with one’s own hands if 
necessary.” Then I turned to him and said, 
‘*Tf you were in the business of millinery 
as a merchant, you could design, and with 
your own hands trim your model hats for 
the show case, unless you could get some 
one who could satisfy you in the way of de- 
signing, skill, and execution.” 

ut this only raised another jolly laugh 
from the whole school, and the President, 
who is fond of a good joke, and his teach. 
ers, heartily joined in the mirth. I was sur- 
prised that the young ‘man did not seem to 
wilt under such an outburst of contemptuous 
mirth, but he appeared rather as if the state- 
ment pleased him. {[ added that he had in- 
herited his talents and his tastes from his 
mother and could, therefore, look at decorat- 
tion through her eyes, just as some girls who 
resemble the father are brave in the use of 
horses and of pets, and can succeed in some 
kinds of business which women generally 
are not called upon to do, and for which, 
commonly, they have little taste. As [left the 
lecture room every face smiled as it bowed 
me out, and I fancied they would have some 
fun after I was gone, which doubtless they 
did. What follows I learned later. 

Professor Packard and the whole school 
afterward called him “ Miiliner,” and just 
before the .end of the term he came to the 
Professor and said: ‘‘Mr. Packard, you 
and the entire school have seemed to take 
great pleasure in rallying me on being a 
‘ milliner,’ but there is more truth in it than 
any of you think for. Having five sisters, I 
have for two years purch all their ma- 
terials for hats and dresses; I have designed 
the dresses and directed their construction 
and decoration, and with my own hands I 
have made and trimmed their hats to their 
satisfaction. There is nothing nicer, the 
girls think, in the market, and the public, 
of course,does not know that it is my work.” 

In 1885, three years after the previous 
lecture, Prof. Packard wanted another lec- 
ture before his school, and as a sequel to his 
invitation told me the story of the young 
man who was examined three years be- 
fore, and that he was established in the 
millinery and dress-making business, and 
said that at that time he was in Europe 
studying to become in America what Worth 
is in Paris. Now, of course, his former 
teachers and associates laugh, but there is 
no derision in their laughter. 

As he had already tested his talent in 
the millinery line before the examination 
was made, he may not have felt especially 
grateful for my discovery or advice. 
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““Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonne- 
mens pour se croire obligé de les soumetire a une expérience mille et mille fois 
répétée ne perfectionnera jamais la physiologie du cerveau.”—GALL. 


“TI regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be 
said to indicate with anything like clearness and precision, man’s mixed moral and 
intellectual nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating him in 
harmony with his faculties, as a being of power ; with his wants, as a creature of 
necessity ; and with his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker and amen- 
able to the laws declared by the all-wise Providence.”—JOHN BELL, M. D. 


“To Phrenology may be justly conceded the grand merit of having forced the 
inductive method of inquiry into mental philosophy, a_« thus laid the permanent 
foundations of a true mental science.”—Hncyclopedia Britannica, 8th Edition. 
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